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of it constructive.” The New York Sun declares that 
CHRONICLE 


Home News.—The Republican nominee for President 
made his formal speech of acceptance, at Carnegie Hall 
in New York, on July 31. Rather lengthy in detail, yet 
logical. in sequence, Mr. Hughes’ 
speech of acceptance sounds one clear 
note. It is a charge of incapacity, an 
arraignment of ineptitude flung boldly and with unmis- 
takable clearness at the Administration that has con- 
trolled the Nation’s destinies during the past four years. 
The Democratic party is called to answer for the with- 
drawal of our ambassadors from Latin-American ceun- 
tries, like Santo Domingo, to make way for “deserving 
Democrats.” The party in power must account for 
Bryan and Daniels in the Cabinet, for the recalling of 
Herrick from France, Henry Lane Wilson from Mexico, 
for the weird adventures of Lind as our “agent” to 
Huerta, and Hale’s happenings with Villa. Tampico, 
Vera Cruz, Carrizal and Columbus with their blood tales 
must be explained. Our policy abroad with note-writing 
to England and Germany, supplemented by vacillation 
and inaction must be weighed in the balance. The Mexi- 
can policy of the Wilson Administration Mr. Hughes 
stigmatizes as “a confused chapter of blunders.” The 
Democrats in convention plank or party speech promised 
the people of the countfy harmony at home and honor 
abroad, preparedness both military and industrial, and 
government economy coupled with efficiency. Mr. 
Hughes challenges his political antagonists to prove a 
single promise kept. Within one speech of about 8,000 
words, the issues which bulk largest have been en- 
compassed : Mexico, the protection of neutral rights, pre- 
paredness and the Philippines. The New York World 
characterizes the acceptance speech as “destructive, none 
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“an utterance so strong and honest, so free from the 
consciousness of phraseology, so void of the pettiness of 
evasion and artful conciliation, has seldom been heard, 
when a candidate for President rose to pronounce his 
creed.” The Philadelphia Public Ledger calls it “the 
deliberate formulation of the nation’s indictment of the 
Federal Administration.” 

In a note delivered to the State Department on August 
4, the First Chief named his representatives on the com- 
mission board that is to arbitrate international differ- 
ences arising from border conditions. 
Carranza, however, very adroitly 
avoided answering the American 
suggestion that the commission’s powers should be en- 
larged. The text of the note reads: 

Mr. Secretary—I have the honor to transmit to your Excel- 
lency the following note which I have just received from 
my Government: 

‘(Mr. Secretary—In due reply to the courteous note of the 
Department of State dated July 28, 1916, I have the honor 
to say to your Excellency that the First Chief of the 
Constitutionalist Army in charge of the executive power 
of the Mexican Republic congratulates himself upon the 
laudable efforts of the American Government to arrive at a 
solution of existing difficulties between the two countries, 
and, to that effect considering it of the greatest importance 
that a prompt decision be reached of the points which have 
caused the existing differences between the United States 
and Mexico, referred to in the note of the Mexican Govern- 
ment dated July 4 last, has seen fit to appoint at once a 
committee of three persons constituted by Licentiate Luis 
Cabrera, Engineer Ignacio Bonillas and Engineer Alberto 
J. Pani, to whom instructions have been given to devote 
their attention preferably to the solution of the points men- 
tioned in the previous note of this department. 

Licentiate Eliseo Arredondo has been authorized to arrange 
with the Department of State the matter of details relating 
to the place and date in which the Commissioners of the 
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Mexican Government should meet the Commissioners of 
the Government of the United States in order to commence 


their labors. 
[ reiterate to your Excellency the assurance of my highest 
consideration. C. AGUILAR, 
Secretary of Foreign Relations.’ 


[ avail myself of this new occasion to renew to your Excel- 
lency the assurance of my highest consideration. 
E. ARREDONDO. 


The “points mentioned in the previous note” of July 4, 
refer to border raids, the withdrawal of American troops, 
and protection of the international line. It is the Mexi- 
can opinion that the joint commission will be in session 
about the middle of August. The Mexican delegates ex- 
pect to cross the Rio Grande without delay. This view 
seems a bit too optimistic, for Washington does not ap- 
pear entirely satisfied with Carranza’s note. 

Without ceremony and with few formalities, the treaty 
between Denmark and the United States, whereby our 
Government agrees to pay $25,000,000 for the Danish 
West Indies, was signed at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York City, on 
August 4, by Robert Lansing, Secre- 
tary of State, and Constantin Brun, Danish Minister to 
this country. American ownership of the Islands will 
follow upon ratification of the treaty by the United 
States Senate and the Danish Rigsdag. Meantime a 
number of the Danish provincial papers, together with 
many conservative papers of Copenhagen, oppose the 
sale, asserting that it should not be consummated during 
the war. The National Tidende says: 

In a question of so great importance for the whole nation, 
the Government acted in a manner such as even its worst 


antagonists had not believed it capable of. None but the 
Danish Government would have risked such a course. 


Danish West Indies 
Treaty Signed 


The Politiker, however, declares that the Islands have 
proved quite useless to Denmark and under present con- 
ditions may become a serious menace to the country’s 
neutrality. 


The War.—lIntermittent fighting, confined for the 
most part to artillery, has been going on in Flanders and 
Artois, but it has not been of a serious nature. The 
British have further extended their 
success in Picardy, where they have 
advanced from 400 to 600 yards on 
a front of one mile. In the Verdun sector the Germans 
have been on the defensive, being content to hold their 
previous gains. At other parts of the western front 
there have been only desultory skirmishes, with no effect 
whatever on the general situation. In the Trentino the 
offensive has been mainly on the side of the Austrians, 
who have held their ground practically everywhere, ex- 
cept on Monte Cimone, the northern slopes of which are 
now in possession of the Italians. Artillery engagements 
are reported from the Isonzo. Fighting, which was 


Bulletin, August J, 
a. m.-August 7, p. m. 


considered to be preliminary to a serious effort to seize 





the Suez Canal, has taken place between the British and 
Turks at Romani, twenty-two miles east of the Canal, 
but has resulted in the defeat of the Turks. In Armenia 
the Russians have moved west from Erzingan, and have 
had minor successes near Kharput, Musch and Bitlis. 
In the Mosul district, however, the Russians have been 
forced by the Turks to evacuate Rowandus. In Persia 
the advantage has been all on the side of the Turks, who 
are pursuing the retreating Russians, and have reached 
Buguan, north of Sakkis. 

The principal fighting in France has shifted from 
Picardy to the Verdun sector. The Germans have ap- 
parently transferred a large portion of the troops hitherto 

sa under the command of the Crown 
~— be es East Prince to other battlefields, and the 
oe French have been quick to profit by 
their opportunity. As a consequence the latter launched 
a series of attacks on the Thiaumont-Fleury line, and 
although both these places changed hands a number of 
times during the week, the Thiaumont Work is now held 
by the French, and the village of Fleury, with the ex- 
ception of its northern outskirts, is also in their hands. 
Besides this the French have gained a footing on the 
Céte du Poivre and at Vacherauville. The significance of 
these victories is that the French have recaptured in a 
few days the ground which it took the Germans two 
months to secure. It is generally believed that the Ger- 
man offensive at Verdun has now ended. 

The Austrians and Germans are now facing a new 
crisis. The resistance of the Germans on the Stokhod 
is weakening, for the Russians have crossed that river 
at Gulevichi, and have moved down 


The Russian Ad- 
vance on Kovel the Stavok River as far as Rudka- 
and Lemberg Mirynskaia. This last town was 


partially occupied by them, but had to be abandoned 
before strong German attacks. Kovel, which is now 
menaced, would be a very serious loss to the Germans, as 
it is a most important railroad center, and the principal 
base of supplies for the Austrian and German armies in 
Volhynia. The Austrians likewise have found it im- 
possible to hold back the Russians, who are pressing 
back both of their flanks in the northern part of Eastern 
Galicia, at a point on the Dubno-Lemberg railroad, about 
ten miles west of Brody, and in the southern part of 
Eastern Galicia, at a point on the Czernowitz-Lemberg 
railroad, about midway between Stanislau and Kolomea. 
The Austrians’ center is still holding firm on the Strypa, 
but it will soon be forced to retire unless the Russian 
movement against their right and left flanks is checked. 


France.—The Dépéche of Toulouse, a radical journal 
most persistent and bitter in its organized campaign of 
slander against the clergy, has lately been obliged to 
make amends for untruthful state- 
ments. Some time ago it pretended 
to have received a letter from the 
front containing the following words: “I challenge any 
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poilu, a real one, of course, to say that he himself has 
seen a curé or a millionaire mount guard in the trenches.” 
The-Dépéche added: “M. Barrés, is, of course, only 
‘a ‘poilu’ at the rear, but he is president of the ‘League 
of Patriots’; and we may well make an exception for 
him. We shall then see if he will take up the challenge 
issued by the poilu at the front. M. Barrés took up 
the gauntlet thus thrown down by the radical paper, and 
wrote a vigorous letter to the Dépéche. His defense of 
the slandered clergy was so circumstantial and complete 
that for several months the Dépéche did not care to 
publish it, until on July 9, it had to desert its position, un- 
able to face a trial which had been set for July 15. In his 
letter M. Barrés pointed out to the Dépéche and its sup- 
porters, that the poilus are fighting for their country at 
Verdun and on countless other battlefields, and have no 
time to take up any challenge. As a consequence he 
undertook to do so and after declaring that he might 
have demanded the publication of the long and ever 
lengthening roll of priests and religious who have either 
fallen in battles or been mentioned for exceptional gal- 
lantry in the field, he contents himself with the follow- 
ing enumeration of mention in despatches or decorations 
received by priests and clerics of forty dioceses out of 
eighty-six : 

Albi, 22; Amiens, 19; Angers, 24; Angouléme, 8; Arras, 19; 
Bayonne, 15; Besancon, 45; Blois, 9; Cahors, 5; Carcassonne, 
9; Chalons, 9; Chartres, 13; Coutances, 22; Evreux, 10; Di- 
jon, 12; Fréjus, 3; Laval, 25; Limoges, 12; Meaux, 15; 
Moulins, 6; Nancy, 33; Nevers, 7; Pamiers, 11; Poitiers, 8; 
Le Puy, 5; Quimper, 31; Reims, 18; Rennes, 24; Rodez, 39; 
Saint-Brieux, 31; Saint-Dié, 33; Soissons, 14; Tarbes, 5; 
Toulouse, 20; Troyes, 10; Tulle, 4; Vannes, 31; Versailles, 
34; Viviers, 7. . 


The list is admittedly incomplete and not brought up 
to date. But in spite of its deficiencies, it is an eloquent 
refutation of the odious slanders of the Dépéche. 
French Catholics have not failed to express to M. 
Barrés their gratitude for the part he has played in 
defense of their heroic priests. 

Some interesting facts concerning the ravages of war 
have just been collected by an official committee. Of the 
36,247 communes, 2,554, or about seven per cent of the 
whole number, are still occupied by 
the Germans, while 247 other com- 
munes have been practically deserted 
by their inhabitants. All told some 753 communes have 
been seriously damaged, the Department of the Marne 
suffering most, with 258 out of 661 communes ravaged. 
The number of houses destroyed in the aforesaid 753 
communes is 42,263; 16,669 totally, 25,594 partially. In 
428 communes public buildings have been destroyed; of 
these buildings 221 were city halls, 379 schools and 331 
churches. Some 56 buildings classified as public monu- 
ments have either been destroyed or seriously damaged; 
moreover, 30 factories which formerly gave work to 
3,000 people have been destroyed. 


The Toll of War 





Germany.—The sentence of Liebknecht to thirty 
months’ penal servitude for attacking the Kaiser’s war 
policy, has caused a rift in the ranks of German Social- 

ists. With few exceptions those in the 


Divided Socialism Reichstag support the Government, 

as do many in the country at large; 

others, however, denounce not only the conviction and 

sentence of Liebknecht, but also their former “brethren.” 

Thus the organized workers of Hanau recently made 
public the following resolutions: : 


The general meeting of the Central Labor Union of Hanau- 
on-the-Main, held on May 9, 1916, protests vigorously against 
the nationalistic attitude of the General Commission of the 
Trade Unions of Germany and of its organ, the Korrespondenz- 
blatt, as insulting to every true conception of labor politics. 
Support of the war policy is contrary to the most vital interests 
of the working class organized in free trade unions, and, conse- 
quently, only serves the interests of the enemies of labor. The 
organized workingmen of Hanau condemn the one-sided use of 
trade union funds for the publication of pamphlets lauding the 
war policy of the Socialist Parliamentary majority and of the 
Party’s Executive Committee, and abusing the supporters of the 
opposition, especially Comrade Liebknecht, in whom we have the 
fullest confidence and to whom we offer our deepest sympathy, 
in a manner that could hardly be outdone by our opponents. 
Furthermore, the meeting condemns the shameless activities of 
the International Korrespondenz [a Socialist news service], 
which, in the interest of the policy of imperialism and of the 
combinations of capitalistic interests, carries on a regular cam- 
paign of incitement of the proletarians of the belligerent coun- 


tries. 


During protest strikes inaugurated in Berlin and 
its suburbs against the sentence of Liebknecht a leaflet 
from which these items were taken was distributed: 


Workingmen! Comrades! The blow has fallen! They have 
condemned our Karl Liebknecht to two and a half years in 
prison. Because he cried “Down with the war!” the soldiers 
have thrust him into a prison jacket. Because he demonstrated 
on May 1 for the fraternization of the nations he must languish 
in the habitation of the outcasts. Because he fought for bread 
and liberty for the people they have thrown him into chains. 

Comrades! Shall we calmly accept this infamous verdict? 
Shall we put up with this blow of a bloody fist in our faces? 

Workingmen! You women of the people! Leave the factories! 
Let a mighty protest strike throughout the entire Empire show 
the saber dictatorship that the German people have ceased to 
grovel like a dog. We are sick of international murder and its 
horrors! We are sick of want, hunger, and the iron collar of 
the state of siege. The rulers should learn that behind Lieb- 
knecht stands hundreds of thousands, millions, who, like him, 
also cry: “Down with the war!” 


The Brunswick’s Socialists protested as follows: 


The striking workingmen of Brunswick assembled in the 
Wilhelmsblick on June 28, 1916, declare that the working class of 
Brunswick has laid down its tools in sign of protest against the 
arrest of Comrade Karl Liebknecht and the judicial proceedings 
that threaten him with imprisonment. At the same time this 
cessation of work is intended to show the sympathy of the 
Brunswick workers with our brave Comrade Liebknecht, who in 
word and deed has proved his loyalty to the people, and who has 
labored untiringly for the ending of this world war. 


Thus is Socialism shattered. 
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Great Britain.—The second part of the report of the 
committee appointed by the late President of the Board of 
Agriculture to consider the employment on the farms of 
England and Wales of discharged 
soldiers and sailors was recently is- 
sued. About 320,000 men have left 
the land since the beginning of the war, and, owing to 
wastage, twenty-five per cent of these, 80,000, will 
not return to agriculture. This deficit must eventually 
be made good, and the report suggests the employment 
of ex-soldiers and sailors. The committee submits that, 
in order to attract these men to the farms, it will be neces- 
sary to offer the farmers a satisfactory wage, good hous- 
ing, means of recreation, and reasonable prospects of im- 
proving their condition. It is interesting to note that 
the report dwells on the danger of unemployment on 
demobilization and suggests schemes for meeting the 
emergency, such as reclamation and afforestation. In 
anticipation that one result of the war may be a national 
demand for an increase in the agricultural output of the 
country, the following measures are suggested for in- 
creasing the home production of food: State guarantee 
of a minimum price for home-grown wheat for a period 
sufficient to give confidence to farmers; State bonus for 
each acre of permanent grass land brought under the 
plough and kept in a proper state of cultivation, and the 
imposition of import duties on agricultural produce suf- 
ficient to give the protection that is necessary to the 
farmer. Among the recommendations of the minority 
report, issued simultaneously with the one just quoted, 
are agricultural wage boards and a State guarantee of 
forty shillings to forty-two shillings a quarter for home- 
grown wheat. “Back to the land” seems to be the slogan 
popular in England just now. 


Agriculture in 
England and Wales 


Ireland.—After testifying his faith in God, and his 
love for Ireland, and fortified by the rites of the Catholic 
Church, of which he had lately become a member, Sir 
Roger Casement was hanged in 
Pentonville jail, London, Thursday, 
Aug. 3. An English court had con- 
victed him of conspiring to cause an armed revolt in Ire- 
land and with having sought German aid to that end. 
He met his death with composure. His last words were 
his reverent answers to the litany of the dying, followed 
by the exclamation: “I die for my country.” 

Two hours before the death sentence was carried out, 
and while the prisoner was hearing Mass and receiving 
the Holy Eucharist for the first and last time, a crowd 
had gathered before the prison gate. When some min- 
utes before the execution the prison bell began to toll, and 
again when it sounded to announce that the condemned 
man had met his doom, jeers and groans broke from 
some of the bystanders. In contrast to this scene, a 
group of about thirty Irish men and women, as soon as 
the final clang of the bell warned them that the con- 
demned man had paid the last penalty, fell on their knees 


Execution of 
Sir Roger Casement 





and with bowed heads remained for some moments 
silently praying for the repose of his soul. 

The prisoner, a member of a distinguished Protestant 
family of County Antrim, had long and earnestly studied 
the teachings of the Catholic Church and on June 29, 
had formally accepted them. Since that time the Rev. 
Fathers McCarrell and Carey had been more fully in- 
structing him and attending to his spiritual wants. 
Father McCarrell stated that he had never instructed 
anyone who showed himself a more intelligent or more 
intuitive learner. 

It had been hoped that, at the last moment, a reprieve 
would be granted. Acting upon instructions from Presi- 
dent Wilson, the State Department forwarded to Am- 
bassador Page, at London, a copy of the Senate’s resolu- 
tion, expressing the hope “that the British Government 
may exercise clemency in the treatment of Irish political 
prisoners.” Though Sir Roger’s name was not mentioned 
in the resolution, it was well known that he was the object 
of it. Another petition for mercy, signed by such 
eminent authors as Arnold Bennett, G. K. Chesterton, 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, Israel Zangwill, Sidney Webb, Hall 
Caine, Sir A. Conan Doyle, Rev. John Clifford and John 
Galsworthy, was also addressed to the British Govern- 
ment. Neither these, nor others, were of any avail. In 
anticipation of the execution of the prisoner, the Lon- 
don Daily News said: 


With no desire to dwell on a decision that in a few hours 
will be irrevocable, we cannot but reaffirm our conviction 
that in resolving that the death penalty must be exacted 
the Government has exhibited a grave unwisdom. 

From the commutation of Casement’s sentence no evil 
results could follow, for after the carnage in Dublin it would 
be folly to pretend that further execution is necessary as 


an example or warning. 

It is true that men far less guilty than Casement have been 
shot, but his death will not bring them back to life. On 
the other hand, to hang him now is to give the disaffected 
section of Ireland another martyr to embitter the feeling 
throughout the Island, alienate a large and important body 
of American opinion, and enable Germany to play off the 
death of Casement—the parallel is in reality grotesque, 
but it is near enough for her purpose—against the death of 
Captain Fryatt. No one can contend that the execution of Case- 
ment is a crime, but that it is a lamentable blunder can hardly 
be contested. 


American opinion on the subject is clearly defined. 
Papers reflecting the judgment of great numbers of 
Irishmen condemn the exectition unreservedly. The pro- 
English press, represented by such papers as the New 
York Tribune, derend it. 

A third class admits that the victim’s “treason was 
indefensible,” “yet,” in the words of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, “there are many friends of England who 
will regret that justice was not tempered with mercy in 
this case, and that the voice of reason and expediency 
was drowned by angry clamors for vengeance.” 

Finally, papers like the New York American. denounce 
the whole proceeding as wantonly cruel. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





Sweeping the Seas 


N July 15, the Naval Militia of the country started 

on a two weeks’ practice cruise, making use of 

nine reserve battleships on the Atlantic coast, and a 
battleship and two cruisers on the Pacific. Besides the 
regular naval officers and enlisted men, the personnel of 
the Naval Militia force at sea numbers about 270 officers 
and more than 4,000 sailors. The latest returns pub- 
lished by the navy department give us less than 70,000 
officers and enlisted men in active service. From these 
figures we can estimate our strength at sea, and the 
‘ means at present at our disposal for defending our rather 
long coast line, not to mention our island possessions. 
In the weak cry for preparedness that was turned into a 
reverberating shout by the Carrizal incident, the Nation’s 
mind turned more toward the army than the navy, yet 
the sea problem that confronts us has not been entirely 
neglected. The new navy bill carries appropriations 
totaling over $315,000,000, providing for four battle- 
ships, four great battle cruisers and fifty-eight other 
craft. That our legislators in Washington are con- 
vinced that “something must be done for our navy” is 
patent from some features of the bill which provide for: 

Increase in the enlisted personnel of the navy from 54,000 to 
74,500, and of the Marine Corps from 9,000 to 14,500. 

Power for the President to increase the enlisted strength of 
the navy to 87,000 and the Marine Corps to 17,400 men in time 
of national emergency. 

Enlargement of navy yards, with equipment for construction 
of capital ships and extension of Government dry-docks for ac- 
commodation of the largest battleships. 

Reorganization of the Naval Militia on a similar basis with 
the reorganized National Guard. Organization of naval reserve 
and Marine Corps reserve. 


Whether or not the reorganization of the Naval Militia 
will be a real step forward in the march toward pre- 
paredness is a moot question. Many believe that the re- 
organization of a defective system is waste time. To 
improve our Naval Militia we must change the volunteer 
system entirely, and build anew. Some plan must be 
devised for creating a naval reserve, provided for in the 
last item of the new navy bill. Plattsburg in the opinion 
of many military experts is the beginning Of a land re- 
serve that will be more than a social club, and 
“floating Plattsburgs” are what we need if we are really 
serious in building up a naval power that can sweep the 
seas “when the guns begin to shoot.” 

Those who have the interest of an efficient navy at 
heart, plan to get a representative body of civilians on 
board ship and during a few weeks’ cruise teach the 
“land lubber” what the navy routine and naval defense 
really mean. The recruit who is anxious to specialize 
will be given a chance for detailed study of navigation, 
pilotage, signaling, radio work, electrical and steam 





engineering ‘ other branches of naval work. Civilian 
committees are occupied in different cities along the 
eastern coast enrolling candidates for the citizen navy, 
and the calculation is that every man who returns home 
after his time on the “floating Plattsburgs” will become 
an apostle of naval preparedness. A certificate will be 
given every civilian who has completed the brief training, 
showing the work he has accomplished, and the line he is 
best qualified for in the event of war. The idea is not to 
sweep a mob of landsmen out of offices and stores into 
the open sea. In fact the original plan permitted only 
4,000 civilians to be taken on board the battleships of the 
Atlantic fleet for practical training. The number, how- 
ever, has been reduced to 2,500. The vessels assigned 
to the training squadron are the battleships, Virginia, 
Kearsarge, Kentucky, Illinois, Maine, Rhode Island, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and New Jersey, with Rear Admiral 
Helm in command. 

August 15 has been fixed as the date of sailing. Im- 
mediately after embarking the civilians, the vessels will 
proceed to the vicinity of Gardiner’s Bay, where five 
days will be given to “tuning up” drill, that the civilian 
sailor may get gradually accustomed to sea life, for the 
navy department does not purpose inflicting unnecessary 
hardships on men who of their own accord are willing 
to do their bit for Uncle Sam, by passing from the 
crowded ranks of paper-preparedness advocates to the 
much thinner line of real reservists who personally read 
preparedness into action. From August 20 to August 27 
the civilians will share in the strategic maneuvers of the 
Atlantic fleet, the regular complement on board the ships 
having been considerably reduced to make room for the 
novice seamen. From August 27 to September 5 the 
squadron will be under way for Tangier Sound and 
target practice, and the vessels that require fuel will take 
on coal at Hampton Roads. The week of September 5 
to 12 will find the fleet making for the ports of em- 
barkation, where it will take part in maneuvers with 
mobilized motor-boats, solving problems dealing with the 
defense of the various naval districts. Recent naval 
warfare has shown the value of small sea-craft in their 
screen function, in protecting capital ships from the sub- 
marine and torpedo boat. It is expected that yacht and 
motor-boat owners will participate in this part of the 
program of the training cruise. Doubtless, too, the air- 
ship as a naval adjunct will be given the efficiency test. 
For the value of an aerial coast patrol is beyond question, 
as Rear Admiral Peary has endeavored to prove to the 
American public. The sudden appearance of a sub- 
marine freighter in American waters is a still more con- 
vincing argument in favor of an aerial coast patrol, for 
in an attempt to run a blockade the submarine’s deadly 
enemy will be the airship. The million and a half dollars 
recently appropriated for installing the first unit of an 
efficient air-scouting system to protect the waterways of 
the metropolis is money well spent. It represents a good 
insurance investment. 
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Certainly it is obvious that four weeks at sea will not 
make man-o’-war’s men out of an office force. But it 
will furnish first-hand information about the many 
phases of active naval service and the scope of the train- 
ing required to make a modern seaman, and the civilian 
will come ashore with some accurate notions of the 
needs of the navy. He will be able to inform others of 
“what is what” aboard ship, and in consequence the 
future may witness less loose thinking and talking 
against sane preparedness and adequate national defense. 
An understanding of naval duties will surely enable the 
citizen to do his part in a national crisis more intel- 
ligently, even if he never leaves land again. And if his 
leanings are toward naval service, he will have learned 
in what capacity he can best serve his country. Is not 
that something in return for the inconvenience or ex- 
perience of four weeks at sea? For there is no denying 
the fact that the practice cruise means inconvenience, as 
there is no room for a summer garden or a Waldorf 
café on board a man-o’-war. It is built for fighting and 
every detail of design is thought out in terms of fighting 
efficiency. Most of the space is taken up by the neces- 
sary equipment for fighting and maneuvering purposes. 
Only a limited supply of fresh food can be carried along 
on a cruise, and a good deal of the work to be done is 
qualified by the unpoetic epithet “dirty.” But the civilian 
is taught by a brief experience that hundreds of men 
quartered in a relatively small space can spend their 
lives without many conveniences and still preserve ex- 
cellent health. He is taught to accustom himself to dis- 
comfort, and is shown what war conditions might exact 
of him, unprepared and untrained as he is. The idea of 
the “floating Plattsburgs” is to take patriotism out of the 
realm of song-singing and Fourth of July orations, and 
bring it down to earth which is generally rather dirty, 
and always rather real. Certainly this sounds like a good 
experiment, in days when a world-war can blaze into 
fury over night. 

It was Frederick Jane, the English naval expert, who 
is quoted as saying that he felt the needs of a big 
American navy for the future, and he keenly realized 
America’s lack of appreciation of those needs. He held the 
view that the American navy’s only possible defensive lies 
in an oversea offensive. In fact he placed America’s chief 
naval danger in the cry for “local defense.” If 10,000 
people at Newport News ask for a “defense battleship,” 
and 10,000 people at two or three other places make a 
like request, Frederick Jane doubted if there was an ad- 
miral strong enough to stand up against Congress and 
block the request: 

It is not for me, a Britisher, to criticize the United States 
navy. But I think that there are few United States naval officers 
who will condemn me for saying that there is too much purely 
political “eyewash” about the United States fleet, and that in 
case of war it is far more liable to be used to suit political ideas 


about a “line of defense” than for the purely naval and business 
end. As a mere looker-on I cannot resist stating that, in my 


opinion, the United States navy is a “line of defense” for the 





politicians first and for the nation afterwards. Henry Reuter- 


dahl and others have written on the same idea. 

If the sea defense of America is to be assured, Russia must 
be emulated. There must be two distinct fleets, one on the east, 
one on the west coast. Neither must be counted in with the 
other, because only under very exceptional circumstances could 
either operate with the other. 

Till this be done, the American navy is a more or less illusory 
“line of defense,” even in the best meaning of the word. Rather, 
it is a Samson shorn of his hair, a standing parody of that fa- 
mous Irish bull maker, Sir Boyle Roche, who long ago said, 
“No man can be in two places at one time, unless he is a bird.” 


It is helpful to glimpse our naval weakness through” 
the glasses of a foreign expert. Nor have our own naval 
authorities been silent on, the question of the fatuity of 
sweeping the seas with our imaginations instead of with 
well-manned dreadnoughts, and their complement of 
auxiliary craft. It was to awaken the country to its naval 
needs that the Navy League was founded in 1903. Its 
object is “to acquire and spread before the people infor- _ 
mation as to the naval forces of the United States, and 
to awaken interest and cooperation in all matters tending 
to improve their efficiency.” The “floating Plattsburg” 
furthers this object. GERALD C,. TREACY, S.J. 


Concerning Birth-Control 


VEN old Boston is just now being rocked violently 
E with birth-control agitation. The immediate cause, 
perhaps, is that much advertised and morbidly attractive 
photo-play, “Where Are My Children?” The picture has 
some good features, but it is safe to say that these are 
not what induce people to flock to the Majestic Theater. 
Love of sensation is doubtless the explanation; and 
“Where Are My Children?” is excessively pandering 
to this depraved sentiment which hitherto the Athens of 
America, known to have scowled on “The Easiest Way” 
and “Marie Odile,” was not esteemed to possess in a 
marked degree. 

But today the fastidious Bostonian, who used io be- 
stow a riant smile on the rare lack of delicacy of the 
medieval theologian, so desirous of determining at what 
stage of conception the soul was fused with the fcetus, 
is now quite outdoing the plainest philosopher. One 
hears. frankest contraceptive statements from female lips 
on all sides. At the recent arraignment of Van Kleek 
Allison, former Columbia student, society was extremely 
well represented and apparently full of symipetny for 
the distributor of obscene literature. 

But then there are strong reasons other than “Where 
Are My Children?” to turn cultured Boston in favor of 
Van K. Allison and birth-control propaganda. It has 
long been more or less friendly to the methods of pre- 
venting conception which the gentleman’s pamphlets pre- 
scribe. Nor is it rash or wrong so to declare; for, 
remarks Mrs. Glendower Evans: “We are in a deplor- 
able state until the knowledge now possessed and used 
by the women of the wealthy classes is made a common 
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possession of the women of all classes”; and further 
avers Van Allison: “The rich class already have the in- 
formation which is forbidden to the poor people.” Such 
assertions are rather illuminating as to the too, too 
small family of the New England rich. Thank Heaven 
our Catholics are not yet thus worldly-wise, but, in 
Christian simplicity, preserve the ideals of matrimony, 
presenting numerous souls to God and sons to the State. 
The opulent should have the greatest progeny, since they 
have the largest means; they have the smallest progeny 
because they have the greatest selfishness. Socially 
speaking, which is worse: the holy ignorance that gives 
new life to the world, or the unholy enlightenment that 
prompts couples to indulge the privileges of the mar- 
riage state to any excess and to shun the duties? | 

Mr. Van K. Allison dismisses the argument that birth- 
control would “depopulate the world,” with the opinion 
that it is hardly worth discussing and the statement that, 
“Were every woman supplied with information as to 
how to limit her family, the maternal instinct could never 
be eliminated.” It may be retorted that he misunder- 
stands the spirit of the argument. No one, except in 
oratorical or rhetorical flight, would say that birth-con- 
trol would quite sweep the genus humanum off the globe. 
But any one must admit that it would threaten the 
maternal instinct with perversion. Whence this passion 
for Pomeranians, spaniels, terriers, and bulls, which has 
fastened so firmly on so many a modern society dame? 
Those who run may read: yet Van K. Allison, dissemi- 
nator of obscene literature, apparently cannot. 

To the normal mind, not unbalanced by modern 
social theories, birth-control bristles with menaces to 
society. It is the deadly blossom of that plant of thought 
whose root is Malthusianism and whose stem is fem- 
inism. Malthus, man of the cloth alas! taught that 
population tends to outrun subsistence and hence must 
be checked by restraint of procreation, or allowed to be 
checked by the mortal vice and misery which too many 
mouths and too little bread entail. Feminism maintains 
that motherhood is not the object of wifehood, but only 
an incident in it; wherefore the woman of many children 
is a slave, and not a mistress, to maternity. It can 
readily be discerned how birth-control is the outgrowth 
of such doctrines. 

But Malthusianism strikes deep in error. It begins 
and ends with fallacy, and its adoption is inexcusable. 
Most books of economics repudiate it; yet it is ex- 
tensively connived at: a fact which suggests that it is a 
convenient screen behind which society can sin. Mal- 
thus affirmed that, if population were allowed to go on 
unhampered by the preventive and positive checks above- 
mentioned, the number of human beings would in two 
centuries exceed the means of subsistence as 256 is to 9. 
This is gratuitous. The population of the world today 
is, to all seeming, no greater than it was thousands of 
years ago; and certainly Christianity has done away with 
some of that vice and misery which Malthus maintained 





to be such necessary checks. Enormous sections of the 
world are uncultivated and uninhabited. Fruits and 
vegetables ripen and decay, because there are not enough 
hands to harvest them; yet Malthus would have it that 
there are apt to be too many mouths to eat them. The 
living things that give us food propagate much more 
numerously than ourselves. This in itself evinces that 
subsistence tends to increase faster than population. And 
man, by science, can and does make it increase all the 
faster. ° 

It is the lower forms of life which geometrically multi- 
ply. Man is not like the microbes which mechanically 
break and rebreak until there are millions of them. His 
growth is not by multiplication alone, but by develop- 
ment. 

It has been said that the United States doubles her 
population every twenty-nine years. But what of her 
productive powers? In 1880, she had $43,642,000,000 ; 
in 1£04, she put the name Croesus out of existence with 
a figure of $107,104,192,410. Thus in less than twenty- 
nine years, she had increased her wealth two and a half 
times. This example of our own land should surely 
satisfy Malthusians that our population, at least, is not 
out-running subsistence. 

It might also be mentioned that experience shows the 
proportion of wealth to be greater wherever population 
is denser and that capital flows from thickly to thinly 
settled countries. But why tarry longer with Malthus- 
ianism? Its falsity is intellectually conceded even by 
its practical confessors. Yet, because it colors social 
suicide with a cheap dye of altruism, it will continue to 
be popular—it is so handy to have a plausible-sounding 
theory to drown the voice of conscience; to tell us we 
are really advancing society by diminishing it; to say 
that, since the cruel world works such havoc with the 
fruit of the womb, mashing it ruthlessly with misery and 
pain, it is charity to prevent fructification! These are 
points which make a strong. appeal to such as have a 
weakness for self-deception, and can readily persuade 
themselves that they are really aiding the universe by 
helping themselves. 

Undeniably there is a tremendous amount of woe in 
the world. But to charge it to the crucible of life, is to 
insult God and talk sociological nonsense. He who made 
all things good, has not constituted evil the object of the 
generative faculty. It is plain that social suffering is a 
result of unsocial fearlessness of God, rapacity, corrupt 
government, unjust laws, or destructive warfare. The 
obliteration of these, not the diminution of the birth-rate, 
is what should be sought. The wealthy would aid the 
poor man far better by giving him wages sufficient to 
feed his family instead of information on how to do 
away with the family; in other words, by practising a 
little more religion, and affording the poor a chance to 
do the same. 

From Malthusianism to feminism was: but a step. 
Since, according to Malthus, there were apt to be too 
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many babies in the world, why, according to milady, 
should woman make it a duty in life to produce more? 
No; an incidental child or two would be all right; but 
your Hibernian or French Canadian family—Ugh! Bond- 
age! Perchance that Irish-American mother of whom 
the Philadelphia Catholic Standard and Times some time 
ago made mention, best answers such an attitude. When 
asked by a genteel social worker why she had such an 
unseemly abundance of bairns, “Shure,” she answered, 
“T’d rather have thim on me lap than on me soul.”” Doubt- 
less this religious creature had never read St. Paul’s 
first epistle to Timothy; but her clean heart and mind 
told her the precious substance of the inspired words: 
“Yet she shall be saved through child-bearing.” 

It was another woman of that same race who made the 
noble answer: “Never! The good Lord knows which one 
of us to take,” when a very modern physician told her she 
could not give birth to her child without imperiling her 
own life, so it would be prudent to let him commit 
murder. Her faith and confidence, it should be added, 
were rewarded, for both mother and babe lived and 
throve. Is not one reason for the spread of this per- 
nicious birth-control movement, the readiness with which 
married women listen to unprincipled doctors ? 

From feminism to birth-control is only half a step. 
The lady, eager to snap the cocoon of conventions like 
a butterfly and soar aloft into the dazzling sunshine of 
freedom, has little time and less concern to propagate 
the race. That is why she has made-motherhood a mere 
incident of wifehood, though it has always been ad- 
judged the object and crown. That is why she shouts 
“Unjust,” “Outrageous!” when Van K. Allisons are ap- 
prehended and arraigned. 

In conclusion, these few remarks have gone to indicate 
that birth-control is in no wise an economic necessity, as 
the birth-control list loudly protests, but a mere efflores- 
cence of extravagant up-to-date doctrines. Since the 
public are being talked into this ugly excess, they could 
and should be talked out of it. It is the duty of Cath- 
olics, who have always safeguarded the ideals of mar- 
riage, to be the dialecticians. We have sufficient able 
speakers and writers to render the campaign success- 
ful. Is it not high time to begin in every quarter, 
when Mrs. Sanger of New York, is allowed to go 
scot-free from Federal indictment; when the bizarre, 
Mis. Robert Liggett of Duluth lectures in Minnesota, 
without a hint of civil interference, before hundreds of 
women and girls, on contraceptive methods; when the 
same persons proclaim in Seattle that females of the 
lower classes should be set apart as breeders, that no 
refined, high-strung woman should be subjected to the 
pangs of motherhood, and that no child is worth the 
suffering of its birth; when the Rev. Paul Blanshard 

of the Maverick Church, East Boston, throws open the 
doors of a house of worship for a mass-meeting in the 
interest of birth-control ? 
Epmunp E. SInciarr. 








The Genesis of Barclay Street 


T is safe to presume that when the learned editors and 
distinguished publishers come to town to attend the 
Catholic Press Association Convention of August 19-20, 
an early visit to Barclay Street will be on the program. 
“Oh, Barclay Street,” sniffs some literary esthete, “what 
atrocities have been perpetrated in thy name!” Be that 
true or false, this highway, with old St. Peter’s Church as 
its landmark, is now known all over the English-speaking 
world, as the center of the Catholic publishing and church- 
goods trade of the United States. In the two blocks from 
the Post Office to West Broadway there are seventeen 
firms engaged in purveying to public needs in some 
branch of these two interests, a commercial condition 
that is an evolution of the last half-century. 

The pioneer publisher of the street was one Higgins, 
now unknown to fame, who in 1817, published at Num- 
ber 16 (old number), a 24mo, 92-page volume with this 
title: 

Catholic Doctrine and Catholic Frinciples Explained. To 
which is added “The Conversion of the Duchess of York” 
written by Herself; of “A. M. de Ramsay” by Archbishop 
Fénelon (1709), as given by Ramsay Himself. 

Higgins makes no further mark on the record, and 
the real literary impetus of the street began with the 
advent of the famous Rev. Dr. John Power, who, in 1819, 
at the solicitation of the trustees of St. Peter’s, came 
over from Roscarberry, County Cork, to become the 
pastor of that church. He was an active and enter- 
prising priest who believed in the apostolate of the press. 
In 1824 we find him publishing an edition of the New 
Testament. In April of the following year, he inspired 
Pardow & Denman to begin the publication, at No 25 
Maiden Lane, of the Truth Teller, New York’s first 
Catholic weekly and the second publication of its kind 
in the United States. This is the opening chapter of 
Barclay Street’s literary history. In those days, with its 
adjoining thoroughfares, it was part of a very attractive 
residential section, Columbia College being located in the 
blocks bounded by Murray and Barclay Streets, Church 
Street and College Place. 2 

The first Catholic book published in New York was an 
edition of Pastorini’s “History of the Christian Church,” 
printed in 1807, by Bernard Dornin, at No. 136 Pearl 
Street. Dornin was the pioneer Catholic book publisher 
of the United States. He was an Irish political exile 
and came over from Dublin, in 1803, to Newburgh-on- 
Hudson, where he opened a bookstore. As New York 
offered a better field he soon moved down to Pearl Street. 
A gifted, scholarly man, Archbishop Carroll and other 
leaders of the time held him in high esteem. In 1808 
he published Fletcher’s “Reflections on the Spirit of Re- 
ligious Controversy.” The names of the 462 subscribers 
to this and the previous book now make an interesting 
directory of Catholic families then residing in New York. 
Dornin left New York for Baltimore in 1809. 
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The veering of the literary trend in the direction of 
Barclay Street, was indicated in 1819, when the erratic 
Father William Taylor had a pamphlet printed by Mc- 
Duffee & Tarrand of No. 1 Murray Street, the title- 
page of which reads: 

Sermon on the Festival of St. Patrick the Apostle of Ireland. 
Delivered in the Roman Catholic Cathedral of New York, on 
Sunday, the 21st day of March, 1819. By the Rev. Wm. Taylor, 
one of the Officiating Clergymen of the said church. 

Next comes John Doyle, another exile of Erin, who 
crossed the ocean in 1818. He was a printer, but he 
began his career here selling maps and pictures, as did 
other and very successful members of the trade, and 
then, in 1823, went into business as a bookseller at No. 
257 Broadway, now part of the site of the Woolworth 
Building. His store was a Catholic and literary center 
for more than a generation thereafter. The publications 
on his list included a number of prayer-books, contro- 
versial works, and the first New York Catholic Bible, 
a Haydock edition, which he got out in 1833. In 1852, 
he left New York for California with his son, John T. 
Doyle, who was born at No. 257 Broadway. This son 
became one of the leading lawyers of California. It 
was mainly through his legal skill and patient historical 
research in the old Spanish archives, extending over 
forty years, that the Pious Fund case against Mexico 
was won by the Archbishop of San Francisco, before 
the international Arbitration Court of the Hague, on 
October 14, 1902. 

In 1837 two bookbinders, Denis and James Sadlier, 
who had a shop in Carmine Street, issued Butler’s “Lives 
of the Saints,” and an edition of the Bible, in monthly 
instalments. Thus began the firm of D. & J. Sadlier & 
Co., the pioneer concern of modern Barclay Street, and 
at one time the wealthiest and largest house in the Cath- 
olic publishing trade. In 1852 it was located at No. 164 
William Street, whence it told the public: 


The high prices heretofore charged for Catholic books in- 
duced us to become the first pioneers in the great reformation 
now extending itself over the country by adopting the cheap 
cash system, depending on large sales, quick returns and small 
profits. 


Impartial investiguiors into the history of the trade 
may find that the “great reformation” unfortunately did 
not long continue in either its general or particular ap- 
plication. 

James Sadlier went to Montreal to manage a branch 
of the house at No. 179 Notre Dame Street, and there 
met Miss Mary A. Madden, who, in November, 1846, 
became his wife, the Mrs. Sadlier whose stories, trans- 
lations, historical works, and contributions to the New 
York Tablet, a Catholic weekly started by the firm on 
June 5, 1857, exercised a very wide-spread and important 
influence on the Catholic reading public of two genera- 
tions. The list of publications by the Sadlier firm at 
31-33 Barclay Street, where they located at the beginning 
of the sixties, is as lengthy as it is varied. Notable for 
the time was their series of “Metropolitan” school books. 








They had a branch also at No. 128 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, where they challenged their great rival Patrick 
Donahoe, who ruled supreme in New England. Dry rot 
sapped the seemingly strong structure of the Sadlier 
house and it fell to pieces after the founders passed away. 
The lingering relics of its once proud estate lasted at 
No. 84 West Broadway until April, 1912, when they were 
sold to the present Kenedy concern. 

Round the Sadliers in Barclay, Street other firms gath- 
ered and attained more or less success. The most im- 
portant was the Catholic Publication Society, started in 
1866, at No. 9, by the Paulist Father Hecker as part of his 
great dream for the evangelization of his non-Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. His brother, George V. Hecker, sup- 
ported the enterprise by contributing thousands of dollars. 
Books were printed and bound in a lavishness of style not 
attempted before. The manager and active business head 
was Lawrence Kehoe, who had been brought up in the 
Sadlier service and always lived up to the best ideals 
of the trade. The expectations of the permanent suc- 
cess of this venture did not materialize, for with the 
death of Father Hecker and of Mr. Kehoe, not long 
after, it withered away. Other ghosts of defeated hopes 
haunt the street. Hardly even as memories among pub- 
lishers are the once well-known Barclay Street names of 
Patrick O’Shea, Felix E. O’Rourke, J. A. McGee, W. H. 
Sadlier, P. M. Haverty, Thomas Kelly, P. V. Hickey, 
Turgis and Stolzenberg. 

Of the seventeen concerns now located in the street, 
that of P. J. Kenedy & Sons is the senior in the New 
York trade. The family tradition is that John Kenedy, 
the grandfather of the present members of the firm, 
started it in Baltimore in 1826. We find his modest store 
at No. 57 Duane Street, New York, in 1838, then at No. 
180% Division Street, and at No. 47 Mott Street in 1848. 
In 1873 his son, P. J. Kenedy, commenced the more pre- 
tentious enterprise of the firm at No. 5 Barclay Street, 
which building has since been swallowed up in the Wool- 
worth structure. Benziger Brothers have a record of 
five generations since the original Joseph Charles 
founded the house at Einsiedeln, Switzerland. in 1792. 
The American branch, however, dates only from 1853, 
when it was at No. £33 Houston Street. Subsequent 
changes brought it to Beekman and William Streets, in 
1859; to No. 9 Dey Street in 1865, and thence to Bar- 
clay Street. The Pustet concern is a branch of the 
Ratisbon house, and Miiller has succeeded Turgis. The 
Messrs. Kerwin and Fauss were cadets of the old W. H. 
Sadlier firm, and took over also some of the Catholic 
Publication Society’s effects. The Christian Press, J. 
Schaefer, J. F. Wagner, Seitz Bros., C. Wilderman, and 
McLaughlin, Bohne, McEvoy, Deprato, Bernardini, and 
the Malhine Company, in the church-goods line, are all 
more recent accessions to the neighborhood. 

There were other firms prominent in the trade who 
were never in Barclay Street, like Edward Dunigan, at 
No. 151 Fulton Street, who was the first to encourage 
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Catholic writers to give him their works to publish. John 
Gilmary Shea’s early histories were printed there, as well 
as several issues of the “Catholic Directory” and 
many standard volumes. In the early sixties this busi- 
ness was moved up to No. 598 Broadway, which was also 
the office of Archbishop Hughes’s organ, the Metropoli- 
tan Record. It was continued there by Mr. Dunigan’s 
half-brother, James B. Kirker. The plates of a num- 
ber of the books printed by Doyle and by Dunigan and 
the Sadliers helped on the fortunes of later firms, and 
are still in existence, a tribute to the superior quality 
of the type-metal used in those early days and to the 
boldness of the enterprising publishers of the present who 
offer impressions from them for sale. 

Barclay Street had an influence on the fame and for- 
tunes of firms once noted in other cities, such as Kelly 
& Piet, of Baltimore; P. F. Cunningham and E. Cum- 
misky, of Philadelphia; Fox of St. Louis; Walsh, of 
Cincinnati; Webb, of Louisville; Hoffman and Wiltzius, 
of Milwaukee, but space forbids any wandering away 
from the classic boundary of the original local branch 
of the Pierian spring. Half a century or so ago people 
must have read many more Catholic books than they do 
now, judging by the advertising in the Catholic papers 
of that time. Three, four and five columns of announce- 
ments of books for Catholics were common. The com- 
ing convention might discuss why, in spite of our 
largely increased numbers and much superior culture, 
this indication of a demand for Catholic literature no 


longer obtains. 
Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


The Morality of Strikes 


INCE all strikes depend for their effectiveness on 
concerted action, which can be best secured through 

the medium of labor unions, it is essential in any discus- 
sion of the morality of strikes to lay down from the out- 
set the clear principle that labor unions are licit. There 
is no reason in justice why men should not band together 
for mutual protection and improvement, provided that 
their organizations respect the rights of others and limit 
their activities to the promotion of the legitimate interests 
of their members. The right to form associations of this 
kind is guaranteed by common and statutory law, has the 
sanction of Pope Leo XIII, and is founded in the nature 
of man. This right, however, does not impose on em- 
ployers a corresponding duty of employing unionized 
labor. If employers see or think they see in labor unions 
a menace to their freedom, they are not obliged to ex- 
pose themselves to the possibility of their domination. 
There was a time, in the beginning of the past century, 
when the courts were disposed to regard organizations 
similar to the present labor unions as dangerous to the 
peace of the community and liable to indictment under 
the charge of conspiracy; but with the progress of years 
public sentiment has changed, so that now not only have 








they the sanction of State and Federal legislation but its 
encouragement as well. 

Nor is this surprising, for the ethical foundation of 
this position is unassailable. The workman’s- labor is 
his own. He has, therefore, the right to dispose of it 
and to insist that it be employed under reasonable con- 
ditions and be given a just remuneration. As a conse- 
quence he also has the right to take the means necessary 
to secure such .conditions and such remuneration. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that ordinarily the only means 
of securing this twofold object is united action. Moneyed 
interests are sometimes disposed to exact labor under 
intolerable conditions and to give in return the lowest 
possible wage for which men can be forced to work, re- 
gardless of the fact that the sum given may be quite in- 
adequate for the decent support of the workman’s family. 
Unprotected laborers on the other hand, especially when 
goaded on by the cries of hungry children, are helpless 
against the immense resources of capital. They have 
long recognized this, and have formed associations that 
have for their purpose to obtain the legitimate common 
good by legitimate means. 

One of these legitimate means is the strike, which is 
variously defined, but is admitted by all to be a concerted 
withdrawal of employees from work, with the purpose of 
forcing employers to accede to their employees’ demands. 
Moralists are unanimous in pronouncing justifiable this 
method of compelling employers to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of labor. They admit the possibility of abuse in 
the use of the strike, but at the same time they maintain 
that the strike is an absolutely licit weapon, provided it 
is invoked to remedy a grievance of a serious nature, 
that other methods of reaching a settlement have been 
tried and found unavailing, that it offers well-founded 
hopes of success, and that the good to be derived from 
it is of such a character as to counterbalance the evils it 
entails. The reason for their position is clear. There is 
nothing morally wrong in refusing to work under unjust 
or unreasonable conditions, nor is the character of this act 
changed by the fact that many men concur in it simul- 
taneously, for the supposition is that the grievance is 
common to all. What they may do individually they may 
do collectively. True, the strike is not a measure that 
the moralists ordinarily advise ; on the contrary they hold 
that it should be appealed to only in the last resort, for 
its success is doubtful, at its conclusion the strikers are 
often no better off than at the outset, and almost inevit- 
ably excesses are committed in its progress. Despite 
this, in itself, supposing the necessary conditions fulfilled, 
the strike is legal and licit. 

Nor is a strike legal and licit only when the employees 
are victims of flagrant injustice. They may also strike 
in order to realize a legitimate desire to better their posi- 
tion and to obtain a greater share in the general profits 
to which they contribute so largely. This is true even 
though they are at the time receiving the minimum living 
wage and are not obliged to work under intolerable con- 
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ditions. Such desires and demands are just, as long as 
they do not exceed the maximum wage. It is to be 
noted, however, that the employers are not obliged in 
justice to give more than the minimum wage, though in 
certain cases they might be obliged to do so in charity. 

There is a difficulty about cases where the strikers 
have bound themselves by contract for a specified period 
and nevertheless “walk out” before it has elapsed. But 
this difficulty is hardly practical, for labor leaders, in 
ordering a strike under such circumstances, never fail to 
allege that the refusal to abide by the contract is justi- 
fied by grave reasons, for example that the employers 
have failed to abide by their side of the contract, that 
the contract has become iniquitous or was unjust from 
the beginning. These claims, however, must be deter- 
mined in each particular case by an examination into 
the facts, and care must be taken that difficulties be not 
stressed beyond their value. 

The mere lowering of wages, for instance, would not 
in itself be an injustice, if, in periods of extreme financial 
depression, economic conditions rendered this action im- 
perative. It would be wrong to maintain that the whole 
brunt of hard times should be borne exclusively by the 
employers, but at the same time they must bear their 
share of the burden, and reduce their own profits pro- 
portionately to their reduction of wages. On the other 
hand the mere refusal on the part of the employees to 
abide by the terms of the contract would not of itself 
constitute an act of injustice, if the contract was iniqui- 
tous from the beginning and was entered into by the em- 
ployees under the moral compulsion of the fear of starva- 
tion. Employers are prone to regulate wages solely by 
the marketable value of labor, but Christian ethics insists 
that other factors besides supply and demand should be 
taken into account in fixing the scale of wages. Where 
employees have been compelled against their will to accept 
for their labor remuneration that is inadequate for the 
proper maintenance of their families, they are quite with- 
in their rights if they seize a favorable opportunity to 
force their employers by equitable means to redress the 
wrong. 

If the actual conduct of strikes consisted solely in ces- 
sation from labor there would be no difficulty whatever 
in deciding on their morality; as practically carried out, 
however, they frequently entail losses on innocent per- 
sons. 

If the strike is based on clear injustice on the part of 
employers, the latter’s losses may be left out of account 
for they may be attributed to the employers’ misdeeds 
or their own free choice to suffer a present loss in order 
to retain greater profits. But what of the employees who 
do not wish to strike but prefer to work under existing 
conditions rather than endanger their present means of 
sustenance? And what of those other men, not yet em- 
ployees, who are willing to accept work at the employers’ 
terms? Both these classes are prevented from working 
by the strikers, because it is essential for the strike’s suc- 


‘complicating it. 





cess that the employers’ embarrassment should not be 
relieved. How far are the strikers justified in prevent- 
ing innocent,men from retaining their positions or taking 
those vacated by the strikers? 

First of all it is morally wrong for the strikers to do 
such men personal violence. On the other hand they 
may exert moral compulsion on actual or prospective 
empléyees, that is, they may resort to persuasion, exhorta- 
tion, and even threats of exclusion from the union and 
from the advantages connected with it. This is not in 
itself evil and under the circumstances to do it would 
not be reprehensible, for it is a necessary means of de- 
fense, and the loss to the individuals excluded from posi- 
tions by this moral compulsion bears no comparison to 
the far greater good that a much larger body of men 
hoped to attain. It is partly -by such methods that 
the entire laboring class of the United States has been 
enabled to escape from economic slavery, and the detri- 
ment of the few is negligible when compared with the 
good of the many. 

Another element enters into this problem, considerably 
Strikes as a rule are not merely a trial 
of strength between two disputants, with the sympathy 
of the public divided between them; they often entail 
very serious consequences for whole classes of people 
who are in no way party to the dispute, and involve them 
in much inconvenience and discomfort and at times fi- 
nancial loss. How far may employers and employees dis- 
regard these regrettable but inevitable effects of their 
action ? 

First of all, if there is downright injustice on either 
side, the leaders of that side are responsible for all the 
losses which their injustice entails and are under the 
obligation of making restitution to the full extent of 
their culpability. If neither side is guilty of injustice, 
but both are struggling to safeguard respective interests, 
the strike takes on the character of an act which has two 
effects, one good and the other bad. The bad effect is 
always to be deplored but is nevertheless permissible, 
that is, it may be allowed to take place, provided the 
good effect outweighs the evil. The public is willing and 
prepared to put up with a certain amount of discomfort 
and even loss, in order that justice may be done or legiti- 
mate interests advanced; but this discomfort and loss 
must be reduced to the minimum necessary for the attain- 
ment of the object. In the measure in which this mini- 
mum is exceeded, the strike is illicit. This principle 
affects both employers and employees. It is a matter of 
justice to the public that the disputants should come to 
terms or effect a compromise, if this is possible, without 
involving innocent persons in the effects of the quarrel. 
Where this is imposible, the extent to which either side 
may hold out and either directly or indirectly extend the 
strike, depends on the proportion that exists between the 
good they reasonably hope to gain and the evils the in- 
nocent public must endure. 

J. Harpinc FIsHer, s.J. 
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The Neglect of Salt 


OME time ago the head of a foreign monastery deter- 
mined to keep Lent strictly in the olden way. Ina 
week or two the doctor of the monastery had to call in a 
specialist to diagnose a rare and peculiar ailment which 
was affecting everyone of the monks. After a searching 
examination the two medical men found out that the 
head of the monastery had settled that the monks should 
go without salt. 

Seers are as old in the world, and as necessary to it, 
as salt. In saying this, I presuppose that other things are 
also essential. When it is said that salt and seers are one 
thing necessary, it is not said they are the one thing 
necessary. 

Nor do I maintain, though I know a man in Jerusalem 
who does so maintain, that where the seer is and is heard, 
no grievous hurt can befall the commonwealth. I am 
the less minded to agree with him because, firstly, the 
word harm is as many-meaninged as, say, faith, liberal- 
ism, or bread; and, secondly, because Golgotha is a 
suburb of Jertisalem. 

I see no reason for maintaining that the neglect of 
seers is responsible for everything from a solar eclipse 
to the sinking of the Titanic. But having dwelt with 
seers for a long time I begin to look out with their eyes 
and to see human affairs, as they saw them, glassed im 
speculo eternitatis, “in the glass of eternity.” This 
same glass, be it known to all, is neither telescope nor 
microscope, neither far-seeing nor small-seeing, though 
it has the rare quality of making things and men at once 
greater and smaller. Nero seen in this glass is sometimes 
taken to be a flaw in the eye-piece; whilst Lazarus 
crouching in the doorstep becomes great like a pyramid. 

The strangest power of “the glass of eternity” is to 
show things in their place. It is for this reason that the 
cheaper sort of churchmen, statesmen, business men, can- 
not abide it. 

For man’s chief function, like that of a meddlesome 
child, is to displace things. The glass directed toward as 
motley a collection as a secondhand bookstall, or a rum- 
mage sale, puts things, however impertinent, firmly and 
quietly in their places. Moreover, it shows the looker, in 
spite of his disappointment, that things are in their 
places. 

I now seemed to have reached a point where it seems 
reasonable to tell what a seer is. 

In spite of a good deal of polysyllabic mysticism with 
an antinomian flavor, we may say that a seer is a person 
who has the genius to discover, if not the heroism to 
keep, the Ten Commandments. Ultimately he is a person 
who realizes that the Ten Commandments are a revela- 


tion. This is the supreme point of wisdom with him, 


namely, to know whose gift they are. 

This definition has caused me a great heartache, seeing 
that it rules out a number of my personal friends and 
not a few claimants for seerdom. Thus it is fatal to 





Mr. Bernard Shaw, who must be content to belong to 
comedy and the Fabian Society. Surely that is enough 
for any professor of paradox. 

It might be urged especially in the days of that blessed 
word progress, that a seer is one who sees, that is, sees 
ahead, and that seeing ahead has as much to do with the 
Decalogue as the binomial theorem. 

But if my readers go on thinking in this way there is. 
nothing that they may not come to accept. They may mis- 
take a government order for a Divine revelation and 
may look upon the secular universities as schools of 
prophets. 

Now in matters of men and men’s deeds seeing astern 
is an equal need with seeing ahead. History is a novitiate 
for prophesy; and both are necessary to the politician. 
The future has no surprises for the seer who knows the 
past. Only people with a reactionary prejudice for read- 
ing nothing but the daily papers think that today is the 
most wonderful day of the world and that news is new. 
History is a catacomb of todays; and have we not un- 
earthed reinforced concrete at Thebes and suffragists at 
Pompeii ? 

I am not digressing. I have so much to say that too 
much must be said. The point is that in the Middle Ages 
there was a seer on every embassy and that we have 
nothing better than work-leaders, work-masters and 
politicians on our “Conciliation Boards”! It is quite 
right that these three groups should be on such a board, 
just as bread, butter, coffee and eggs should be on the 
breakfast board, but where is the salt ? 

These three groups, for instance, on the Conciliation 
Board are all looking mainly to their immediate interests, 
the work-leaders to their influence, the work-masters to 
their dividend, the politicians to their career. But who is 
looking after the ultimate interest of all three? 

Even in pagan days not a camp was pitched nor a 
town staked out without a.seer. But we are trying to 
build up a people without the only class that have ever 
built up a people. 

To be practical I would insist on having some seer or 
monk on every commission or “board” of first magnitude. 
Care must be taken to find one of the right type. Your 
politician-seer who is merely lobbying for a career should 
be given the Potter’s Field, and the price of a halter. 
He will do the rest. 

When you have found the right man give him a com- 
mission to keep an eye on the Ten Commandments; es- 
pecially, “Thou shalt not steal.” This may be called the 
seer’s opening. In the course of the game it will lead 
to interesting developments. 

I do not promise that with him we shall have the 
millennium; but without him we shall have pandemon- 
ium, that is, the “Servile State.” Of that state, gifted 
seers have already described the gloom and foretold the 
dangers. The vision is not encouraging. Every man 
with the saving grain of the salt of reason will pray that 
it may never be realized. |§ Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


The “Orphelinat des Armées” 


To the Editor ef AmeErica: 

A letter from Miss Schofield and Miss Fell appeared in the 
same number of AMERICA as did my letter on the same subject. 
I said that for Catholics contributing money to the Orphelinat 
des Armées only one thing is important, and should be clearly 
stated : 

“What school will these war orphans attend?” 

It is a simple question, but no direct answer has been given 
to it. I have already stated that the French école laique is an 
avowed enemy of God. M. Aulard, a professor at the Sorbonne 
and the author of a history of the French Revolution for pri- 
mary schools, demanded, in 1904, that all equivocations be 
abandoned. “Let us no longer assert,” he says, “that ‘we do not 
intend to destroy religion,’ but boldly proclaim: ‘We intend to 
destroy religion!’” (“Annales de la Jeunesse Laique,”’ page 86). 

Could any American Christian, Protestant or Catholic, consent 
to see these children, in whom they are interested, given over 
to this aggressively atheist system of education? I think not. 
These generous givers must have an interest in the souls of 
the French “war orphans,” as well as in their food and clothing. 

May I ask again: “What schools will these children attend ?” 
I hope to get a distinct answer. The letter of Miss Schofield and 
Miss Fell says nothing about it, only telling us that “The work 
all this entails is being almost entirely done by teachers from the 
invaded districts, who still get their stipends from the Govern- 
ment, though they have no work to do, and who are in conse- 
quence able to devote themselves to this other work without 
pay.” The obvious inference, then, is that this work of the 
Orphelinat des Armées is in charge of the French Government 
and its salaried school-teachers. This announcement is not en- 
couraging either for Catholics or for anyone else who hopes for 
the future welfare of France; for, as the Bishop of Marseilles 
says, in the eloquent Pastoral letter which is quoted in AMERICA 
for July 29: 


We must finally believe that atheism is not, and cannot 
be, anything but the cause of a people’s disintegration and 
death; that the enemies of God are the worst enemies of a 
people, and that a nation which wishes to survive must fight 
with all its strength against this double sacrilege. 


Again I ask, what schools will the French war orphans attend? 
Cincinnati. Maria LoNGwortH STORER. 


“Father Damien’s Latest Champion” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The paper by Mrs. Gerould in the July Scribner’s is such 
an important contribution to the literature concerning Father 
Damien, and contains so much that needs to be said, that I 
was glad to see AMERICA noticing it editorially. Mrs. Gerould 
does not seem to think much of some of the accounts of 
Molokai and the lepers, for she calls them “beneath con- 
tempt.” But there are two books that I suspect she has 
overlooked. One is Edward Clifford’s “Father Damien,” 
which was published in London by Macmillan in 1889. It 
is first-hand evidence, and the work of a man who knew 
Father Damien well. The introductory chapter of the book 
is rather curious, as it is an elaborate effort to satisfy a 
Protestant reading-public that the author is in no danger of 
becoming a Catholic. This done, he feels free to speak well 
of a Catholic priest. The little book contains the famous 
“Clifford portrait,”- and is now difficult to obtain. 








The other book I think Mrs. Gerould has overlooked should 
be well known to most Catholic readers. It is Charles War- 
ren Stoddard’s “The Lepers of Molokai.” Should there be 
any reader of America who has not seen this work, let me 
say that it would prove an excellent introduction to a writer 
who is not half so well known among his fellow-Catholics 
as he ought to be. Though Mrs. Gerould is not of our 
Faith, she writes nevertheless with a good deal of insight 
regarding things Catholic. She says in one place, referring 
to Stevenson: “To him who does not love, it is seldom 
given wholly to see.” To her to whom it has been given to 
see clearly, there must also, we may well believe, have been 
given something of love. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. A. K. Gipson. 


A Great Teacher 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The following paragraphs from the “Annals af the Sisters 
of Mercy” will, I hope, be of interest to T. F. M. who recently 
wrote a communication on the neglect of the grave of Patrick 
Sarsfield Casserly : 


Hidden away in a remote corner of the New York of sev- 
eral score years ago lived a worthy couple, learned above the 
humble station in which poverty had placed them. At the 
request of some anxious parents, they had begun to vary 
their ordinary occupations by teaching a few children of the 
wealthier classes. Mr. Patrick Casserly and his comely wife 
were both “scholars’—so much the worse for their purse. 
As they had superior taste and a natural aptitude for the 
profession which circumstances had forced upon them, their 
modest establishment soon developed into a well-filled school, 
which was euphoniously designated by its patrons “a private 
seminary” and “a classical academy.” 

Under the tutorship of Mr. and Mrs. Casserly, Mary [Mary 
Mulholland, the first postulant of the Chicago Convent of 
the Sisters of Mercy] was brought up with great simplicity 
and thoroughness. Ledgers, day-books and mathematics 
were “the master’s specialties,” and he never once over- 
looked an error in accounts. Once, when Mary had blun- 
dered, she was made hold out her hand for the indignity of 
a slap. “I attended to book-keeping better after that,” said 
she, relating the circumstance, “but I did not let him see 
that I felt the blow.” She learned grammar and arithmetic 
well, and to the close of her life wrote a fine bold hand, not 
unlike that upon which the teacher prided himself. From 
this erudite pedagogue, too, she learned Christian doctrine 
well. For, previous to meeting his pious partner, he had 
thought of devoting himself to the Church, and with that 
view had studied Catholic theology very closely in the lon 
winter evenings, when the business of making a livelihood 
allowed him a little leisure. He would no more ignore the 
great God in the education of his pupils than he would 
teach them to cheat or swear. And being one of the rough, 
honest kind, not ashamed to call a spade a spade, he was 
wont to say that a human being who failed to learn his duty 
to God, his neighbor, and himself, was no better than the 
beasts of the field—an expression his wife considered in- 
jurious to the quadrupeds in question—for they, poor crea- 
tures, do all they were created for, which the vicious and 
ignorant do not. 

Of her contact in youth with this worthy pair, Mary al- 
ways retained traces, and the learning with which she began 
her career as a Sister of Mercy was gathered at their knees. 
In her fifty-third year the writer heard her say, in her direct, 
forcible manner: “As a teacher, I never had any trouble in 
controlling young people. On the very first day of our 
mutual relations, I make them understand who is the mis- 
tress, and believe me, they never forget it.” And she empha- 
sized her point by closing her plump little hand and bringing 
it down, not ungently, on her writing desk. Mr. Casserly’s 
experience was similar, as he often declared to the friends 
of his old age. 


This citation, I dare say, will be new to many of your readers, 
and interesting to all of them. 


Ansonia, Conn. M. E. L. 
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“I Die for My Country”’ 


ROM the prisoner’s dock on trial for his life, Sir 
Roger Casement stated his case: “I sought the 
German Foreign Office in November, 1914, to induce 
the Imperial Government to make clear its peaceful in- 
tentions toward Ireland,” and thus “keep Irishmen from 
volunteering for a war that had no claim upon their 
patriotism or their honor.” He disclaimed all efforts to 
promote the cause of Germany, he scorned the imputa- 
tion that the lure of gold had led him on: “TI left Ger- 
many a poorer man than I went to her.” He held to the 
ideal that an Irishman has no right to fight for any 
land but Ireland. The British Empire denied his ideal, 
as it conflicted with loyalty to the realm. So the man 
was sentenced to die on the gallows and his body 
was consigned to quicklime. Lord Robert Cecil spoke 
for the realm when he said: 

No doubt of Casement’s guilt exists. No one doubts that 
the court and jury arrived at the right verdict. The only 
ground for a reprieve would be political expediency, a diffi- 
cult ground to put forward in this country. This country 


never could strain the law to punish a man for the same 
reason that it could not strain the law to let one off. 


Of course, Lord Robert did not say that with him in 
the House of Commons is Major Lynch who was con- 
victed of high treason in the Boer war, and pardoned. 
Nor did he mention that De Wet of Transvaal fame 
was reprieved and is serving a prison sentence for lead- 
ing a rebellion against the Empire in the early days of 
the present world-war. The reprieving power is the 
Government’s right and privilege. It was not used for 


Roger Casement, so he went to his death in the early 
morning, surrounded by a jeering crowd, while a little 
distance away a group of fellow-countrymen and a few 
women wept and prayed. Two priests were with him 
on his death march, chanting the litany for the dying, 
and brave man that he was, he walked to his doom cheer- 











fully praying a brave man’s prayer: “The Lord have 


mercy on my soul.” 

Patriot or traitor is the verdict of friend or foe, but 
that Roger Casement died bravely both friend and foe 
admit. He died bravely, for he died holily and holiness 
is the bed-rock of true bravery that steels a man for the 
crucial test that is measured by the “greater love.” He 
loved his ideal, and spoke his devotion in love’s highest 
terms, and sweetest tone, sacrifice. The world today is 
of several views on Casement’s death. Some call it jus- 
tice, others a crime, others too, a blunder. The final 
human verdict is history’s, the one supreme verdict is 
God’s. 


A ‘‘Concession’’ Indeed! 


ROFESSOR JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, one of the lecturers 
at a “summer school of religion” in Los Angeles, has 
found in that city, according to the Boston Evening 
Transcript, “an interesting instance of an endeavor to 
adapt the Church to present-day conditions.” As Los 
Angeles is a great center of the moving-picture industry, 
there seems to be keen competition between the sensa- 
tional ministers and the theatrical managers as to which 
shall attract the larger crowds to their respective enter- 
tainments. Though the “movie-men” would appear to 
have a distinct advantage, Professor Buckham implies 
that some of the preachers are not so far behind them. 
For a certain minister “whose great congregation as- 
sembles in a theater seating upwards of 3,000,” was 
forced not long ago to turn hundreds away from his 
Sunday evening service, consisting of a sermon on 
“Cafeteria Religion,” by the pastor, and solos by a well- 
known tenor opera singer. Another of these very modern 
Los Angeles “churches” and its wonderfully “uplifting” 
services are thus described: 

The church not only operates a sumptuous theater audi- 
torium of its owr, but a large and well-equipped hotel in 
the same imposing building. There is no suggestion of a 
church about the auditorium, with its boxes and balconies 
and gilding, except the superb organ ih the rear of the 
stage. But there is no doubt that this kind of atmosphere 
appeals to the people. Professor Buckham attended a Sun- 
day evening concert in the auditorium recently, in which 
the first number was “Sweet and Low,” and another was 
a familiar selection from “Il Trovatore.” There was also 
a recitation of “Danny Deever” (by courtesy of the Uni- 
versal Film Co.) which was warmly applauded and was 
followed by two sentimental encores. The second part of 
the program was Joseph Barnby’s cantata “Rebekah.” The 
great chorus and the well-trained soloists sang admirably; 
but it could not be said that much of Sunday sacredness 
invested the place or the performance. However, it was 
vastly more uplifting than the average theater. 


While Professor Buckham is of the opinion that the 
adoption of such expedients as the foregoing “is the only 
way by which great numbers of people can be brought 
within the reach of the Gospel at all,” he sadly grants 
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that these “church-theaters” are “a concession to the love 
of entertainment and a confession of the failure of 
simple worship and pure preaching to win their way 
unaided.” How much of the “Gospel” is brought within 
the reach of the famished multitudes by the means these 
Los Angeles preachers employ would be an interesting 
question to investigate, for their “services” seem pur- 
posely designed to make the audience forget that they 
are “worshipers.” 

To the thoughtful observer, what is going on in 
Southern California only marks a new stage in the dis- 
integration of Protestantism. Under the specious pre- 
text of restoring to Christendom a “purer” and “simpler” 
form of worship than that of the Catholic Church, Luther, 
Calvin and the English “reformers” launched their de- 
plorable heresies. Is the theater-church of Los Angeles 
the latest expression of Protestants’ hunger for “purity” 
and “simplicity” in religious services? 


Saving New York 


NEW city ordinance regulating the ways and means 
of building is destined to save New York from 
becoming a brick and mortar monstrosity, a freak city, 
from an architectural standpoint. We welcome any 
ordinance that makes for beauty. But “Safety First” is 
the city’s slogan, and safety is a hideous farce when 
conditions that make the Black Tom tragedy a pos- 
sibility are tolerated in up-to-date New York. A jet of 
flame on Black Tom pier jutting into New York harbor 
south of Communipaw, was followed by an explosion 
that rocked the country through a sweep of one hundred 
miles, as thousands of tons of dynamite, nitroglycerine, 
nitro-cellulite, and lyddite flamed into the brightest fire- 
works that ever lighted up a night sky. Bombs burst 
into fiery blossoms, shrapnel ploughed through brick and 
pier, shells soared skyward or went hissing into the 
waters, while men and women left their shaking homes 
to kneel in prayer in the open street. 

Justice moved swiftly and three manslaughter war- 
rants were issued fixing the blame for the loss of life, 
which was happily small, though the property loss runs 
into the millions. Speeding up the law after Black 
Tom’s terrible tirade of sound and fire only emphasizes 
the law’s delay in permitting a man-made volcano to 
rest even for ten minutes at the gates of the largest city 
in the world. Investigation has brought out the fact 
that 2,000,000 pounds of explosives destined for the 
Entente Allies were resting in Gravesend Bay when the 
Communipaw disaster occurred: 


Under the laws laid down by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the trains must unload within twenty-four hours the 
explosives that reach their piers. Great as is the shipment every 


week of this destructive energy, it isa demonstrated fact that the 
ships cannot carry the huge bulk as fast as it is put on rails. 
Therefore, to keep within the law, the munitions are set afloat 
and accumulate in Gravesend Bay. Hence New York goes to 





What would result 
should a spark set fire to this mass defies imagination. 


sleep every night over an exposed mine. 


Half-a-dozen Government agencies are investigating 
the cause of the late explosion. But even if two or three 
men are put behind prison bars as a penalty for con- 
nivance at violation of law, the future of New York’s 
millions will not be secured. Better one commission to 
search out other Communipaws, in order either to elimi- 
nate them or to hedge them round with a safety zone that 
is really safe. 


The Toll of the Waters 


GLANCE at the daily press during the summer 
months tells the story. Scarcely a day passes 
without its record of lives lost in the quiet inland stream 
or calm mountain lake, in the waters of sound and bay 
or in the surf and waves of the ocean. The empty canoe, 
the broken oars drifting seaward, the searchers drag- 
ging the stream for the lifeless bodies, the broken- 
hearted father and mother looking in vain for the return 
of lost children, such are the tragic details daily chroni- 
cled in our papers. The swimmer has been too bold, 
and ventured beyond his depth, the rowers, the careless 
youths and laughing maidens, have been too reckless and 
drifted too far down stream toward the falls, vainly con- 
fident that they could pull against the strain of the tug- 
ging current. They had been warned, they had scorned the 
warnings. The whirlpool caught them in its grip, the 
eddies swept them down the rapids, the treacherous 
under-tow dragged them out to the hungry ocean. For 
one agonizing moment, there was a brief and useless 
struggle, then a gurgling cry of despair. Another victim 
was added to the ever-increasing toll of the waters. 

Sad as the spectacle is, it is not to be compared to the 
soul-tragedies of which it is but too faithful a counter- 
part. The waters of the “River of Pleasure” that runs 
so pleasantly between its flower-bordered banks, look so 
inviting, so alluring. It is so fascinating to the young to 
try their strength, it will be such an experience to breast, 
once only, the whirlpool of dangerous enjoyment, to 
venture just once near the danger-line. Others have 
done so and escaped. Why not they? The danger too 
has been exaggerated. Then, they will not venture too 
far. Just for once to test their manhood and their 
mettle, to assert their freedom and independence! They 
plunge into the stream, and it bears them gently but 
treacherously on its tide. Ere they realize their danger, 
the roar of the falls is in their ears, the whirlpool has 
caught them in its swirl. It is too late now to stem 
the rushing waters. The River of Pleasure murmurous 
with beguiling sounds, has swept them to their doom. 
The watchers on the bank who had warned the victims, 
mourn, not over a lifeless body, but over the disgrace 
and ruin of a lost soul. The River boasts already of 
countless victims. No man can safely trust to the spark- 
ling but treacherous and deadly stream. 
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A Brave Ackowledgment 


66 HE banishment of the religious element from our 
schools has done incalculable harm,” is the 
significant admission that Mr. Royal Dixon, a non- 
Catholic, makes in his recent book on “Americanization.” 
In that opinion every true patriot in the land will doubt- 
less concur. But owing to the strong grip which the 
“little-red-schoolhouse” fetish has on most Americans, it 
is probable that few would have the courage to point out 
as clearly as does Mr. Dixon the danger of neglecting to 
rear “young America in something at least approaching 
respect for God and ideals of humanity,” and fewer still 
are brave enough to praise the Catholic Church for the 
great sacrifices she is making to keep her children good 
Americans. Mr. Dixon writes: 

For the reason of sectarian dispute, it has been judged ex- 
pedient to leave all religion out of school exercises, all worship 
out of school assemblages, and to beg the whole question, leav- 
ing the child’s mind untouched by fear of God or respect for 
ideals. The differences between the sects has led to the aban- 
donment of the great, essential, basic thing without which it is 
only natural to find a generation of irreverent and even violent 
“hyphenates,” and a large number of indifferent, shallow-think- 
ing youths in our colleges. 

The Roman Catholics have persistently, successfully, and with 
no means but their own, gone the other path. They have taught 
their faith, They have added to the strength of their patriotic 
teaching the religious instruction which, entirely aside from its 
individual moral value, is an element inseparably bound with 
love of country and devotion to national ideals. These ideals 
are not only to be realized through their religious teachings, but 
even the text-books in the parochial schools are to be American- 
ized. Archbishop Mundelein of Chicago has announced that, 
henceforth, all foreign-language text-books will be dropped, and 
that foreign children will be taught solely from English-language 
books. 

Mr. Dixon then offers the familiar suggestion that the 
classrooms in our public schools “be regularly and sev- 
erally at the disposal of approved teachers, from the 
various sects, and that children, at periods as regular as 
those assigned to their other studies, be required to at- 
tend that kind of religious instruction which their parents 
believe they should receive.” He maintains that unless 
this measure or something like it is adopted, and “the 
morale and the fidelity of generations to come” are thus 
in some degree assured, “it will be the shame of all 
sects but one—the largest single sect, distinguished for 
its unflagging zeal and its unconquerable devotion.” 

As the Catholic Church has never been “cut off” from 
any other church, but as all the so-called “churches,” 
rather, are dead limbs that have cut themselves off from 
her, the living and life-giving parent-tree, it is, of course, 
inaccurate to speak of Catholicism as a “sect.” But the 
rest of Mr. Dixon’s striking remarks are earnestly recom- 
mended to the consideration of the blatant and arrogant 
sect of secularists who hold that the only way of thor- 
oughly Americanizing our public-school children is to 
root from their hearts all such “superstitions” as the 
“fear of God or respect for ideals.” 


Obscenity Laws 


N a recent number of the Publishers’ Weekly an 
article, entitled “Our Foolish Obscenity Laws,” is 
reprinted from Note and Comment. The paper points 
out that much of the inefficiency .of legislation on the 
restriction of pornographic books and magazines arises 
from the fact that such legislation is hopelessly vague, 
and leaves the interpretation of what is obscene to the 
chance individual. As a consequence, possibilities of 
evasion are so numerous as to render the laws on the 
subject practically inoperative. “If there must be laws,” 
says the author, Mr. James J. Morton, Jr., “restricting 
the output of certain classes of literature, these should 
be clear-cut, impartial and capable of equal enforce- 
ment.” 

No doubt if the laws regulating obscene literature 
were drafted with the preciseness with which those re- 
lating to theft, for example, are framed, it would be 
easier to stem the fetid flood that is deluging our Ameri- 
can cities. That the situation, however, is not so hope- 
less as the writer implies is clear from the fact that one 
hundred and sixty tons of obscene literature have been 
destroyed during the past forty years by the efforts of 
a single organization, the New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. 

It is perhaps desirable that obscenity laws should be 
made more precise, but in the meantime what is needed 
is the enforcement of present laws rather than the draft- 
ing of new ones. Consistent, fearless punishment of 
those who are only too obviously deliberate transgressors 
of existing statutes should replace the sporadic and half- 
hearted efforts at repression that characterize our atti- 
tude today. The criminal passivity and indifference with 
which the general public calmly permits unprincipled 
men to grow wealthy by destroying moral standards 
should give way to indignant protests and prosecutions. 
Every pure mind knows instinctively what is obscene, 
the moral judgment on such matters is clear and correct 
until it has become depraved by wilful perversion. Our 
present difficulty is not that our obscenity laws are 
foolish but that they are inoperative. Our imperative 
need is men like Mr. Sumner, Secretary of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice, not laws like 
those of Mr. Morton. 


LITERATURE 


On the Hotel Piazza 


“] mean to get through half of last September’s ‘best 
sellers’ today,” said Gladys resolutely as she stood on 
the piazza of the summer hotel just after breakfast. 
“Last September’s!” exclaimed her friends. 
haven't you read those yet?” 

“No,” answered Gladys, “I hadn’t the time—too many 
social engagements. But I have brought with me a trunk 
filled with the sixty most popular novels of the past year 


“What, 








and I am going to devote this vacation to reading them all. 
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Some of them, I suspect, will not be—well, just nice. But 
then I can warn other girls not to touch them,” she con- 
cluded virtuously. 

“A noble and beautiful act of self-sacrifice, Gladys,” re- 
marked the fatherly Sebastian, “but a perilous and needless 
one. Why not learn beforehand the dozen stories out of 
those sixty that are really worth while and give the time 
thus saved to a vacation course in the best books of some 
Catholic masters of fiction? Suppose you began, for ex- 
sample with Mgr. Benson, followed him with Canon Sheehan, 
then took up in succession John Ayscough, René Bazin, 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, Joseph Conrad, Henry Harland, John 
Oliver Hobbes, etc. Or if during your busy girlhood you 
had not the leisure to know the great nineteenth-century 
fictionists, why not make up lost time now by taking a 
summer course in Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, Hawthorne, 
etc. ?” 

“It is so old-fashioned to read Dickens now,” murmured 
Gladys. “However, I might try some of those authors you 
mentioned first.” 

“If I were you, Gladys,” said her friend Dorothy, who had 
joined the group, “I would take my vacation with the 
Catholic poets. Do you remember those papers on ‘The 
Catholic Note in Contemporary Poetry’ that Miss Katherine 
Brégy contributed to America last year? She got me so 
interested in Catholic poets that I began with the latest 
volume published and worked back through the centuries 
till I had read the best of every Catholic bard there is. 
I came near writing a paper entitled ‘From Meynell to 
Beowulf,’ but stopped just in time.” 

“IT hope you will write that essay yet, Dorothy,” said 
Sebastian. “It could be published, if it came to that, in 
‘a strictly limited edition, each tastefully printed copy being 
numbered and bearing the signature of the author.’ And 
you would prudently reserve to yourself, of course, the 
right of controlling the brochure’s ‘translation into all the 
European languages, including the Scandinavian.’ You 
would have a most imposing list of poets too, if you brought 
them all in. Besides Mrs. Meynell and the author of 
‘Beowulf,’ you could include, for example, such renowned 
singers as Pope, Dryden, Chaucer and Francis Thompson; 
add to your list such worthy names as Crashaw, Southwell, 
Patmore, Newman and Hopkins; and end with some of the 
Catholic poets who are writing now. That would bring in 
such authors, to name but three, as Miss Guiney, Mrs. 
Hinkson, and Mr. Kilmer. Think it over, Dorothy.” 

“Yes, by all means, do,” urged Gladys also. “For I love 
poetry dearly. Why, I have as many as twenty different 
‘Poets’ Calendars’ on the walls of my room at home. I 
made a resolution, you know, last New Year’s Day to read 
and tear off every morning a leaflet from each of those 
calendars, and I kept my promise faithfully till January 7. 
Then my niece Bettykins,the little cosset!—who had 
thoughtfully watched me removing the slips each morning, 
mounted a chair, after I had gone out, and ‘just to save 
Aunty Gladys the trouble’ as she explained, devoted an hour 
to tearing off from those two-score calendars every slip 
up to the end of June. She then put all the bits of paper 
in a basket, brought them to me and waited to be praised. 
You can imagine my consternation, Dorothy, when I be- 
held those carefully-chosen ‘daily thoughts’ of Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Browning, Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, and my 
fourteen other favorite poets all heaped together in hopeless 
confusion. What could I do, however, but tell little Betty 
that she was the most thoughtful and helpful lambkin that 
ever was. I confess with shame that I secretly rejoiced, 
however, at what my niece had done. For in spite of my 
heroic resolution, I am afraid I hardly could have kept on 








pulling off and reading a slip from each of those twenty - 
calendars every morning the whole year through. It is too 
late of course to begin again now. However, as I said, I do 
love poetry.” 

“Instead of publishing the brochure that Sebastian de- 
scribed so alluringly,” said Dorothy, “suppose I prepared 
a half-dozen ‘Catholic Poets’ Calendars.’ Some rich and 
zealous firm could be induced perhaps to bring them out. 
Then you could buy vast quantities of the new calendars 
for your home, Gladys, and take that resolution again. But 
Betty would have to be instructed to let the calendars 
alone this time.” 

“Dorothy’s suggestion about a ‘Catholic Poet’s Calendar’ 
is a good one,” said Sebastian. “I have often wondered too 
why some of our Catholic publishers have never brought 
out a ‘Thomas a Kempis Calendar.’ With regard to vaca- 
tion reading,” he went on, “I do not see why it should 
always be of a light character. I know a busy professional 
man who finds in biography his favorite summer reading. 
When his vacation begins he secures the most important 
lives that have appeared during the year, carries them off 
to his Maine bungalow and reads them all. Last month 
he took with him, for instance, biographies of Mgr. Ben- 
son, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Columban, Julia Ward Howe 
and Father De Smet, besides “The English Catholic Re- 
vival of the Nineteenth Century,” “A Diplomat’s Wife in 
Mexico” and “Pioneer Laymen of North America.” 

“I know a clever schoolma’am who does something simi- 
lar every vacation,” said Dorothy. “Only history is her 
hobby and she generally confines her summer reading to 
one phase or period. Last year she took up the Oxford 
movement and grew so interested in it, she told me, that 
before the following summer she had read every word 
of Newman’s that had been published. His ‘Tracts for the 
Times’ she complained, were rather wanting in humor. 


Nevertheless she bravely plowed through them all. And 
now, of course, she is an authority on Newmania.” 
“That would be dreadfully ‘high-brow’!” exclaimed 


Gladys with a shudder. “I could not think of undertaking 
such a summer course as that. I once started his ‘History 
of the Arians,’ I remember, but I found the book sadly 
wanting in ‘heart interest,’ so I soon laid it down. In fact,” 
continued Gladys with engaging candor, “reading about the 
haunts and habits of our ‘popular’ living authors is much 
more to my taste than is mastering the works of the re- 
nowned departed. For instance, I keenly enjoy learning 
from a literary supplement that “A Marriage in Mourning” 
is in its nine-hundredth thousand, that the novel’s gifted 
author has five Pekinese dogs, affects blue carnations, omits 
breakfast, and is summering in southern Greenland, which 
will be the scene of her next story. But I cannot for the 
life of me tell you whether or not Ruskin’s ‘Ethics of the 


’ Dust’ is an ‘uplift’ book, or if his ‘Queen of the Air’ is a 


treatise on aviation.” 
“Never mind,” said Dorothy. 
being Gladys. After all, 
‘Small have continual’ plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others’ books.’ 
Let’s have a- game of tennis.” Wa ter Dwicat, s.j. 


“You need only go on just 


REVIEWS 


The Wayside: A Priest’s Gleanings. 
O.P. New York: Benziger Bros. $1.00. 

The only unity which Father McNabb claims for his book is 
the unity of “the Word made Flesh, the standard and measure 
of everything from primordial ooze to the mind of man.” It is 
a unity of enthusiasm, the enthusiasm of faith, which the 


By Vincent McNasp, 
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author himself calls “supreme mystical joy.” This enthusiasm 
fully justifies itself in the noble sketch of “St. Thomas as a 
Controversialist.” It is all of a kind with the following para- 
graph: 


His backwardness of speech was not a lack, but a throng 


of ideas. His schoolmates confused silence with weakness ; 
whereas in the dumb ox silence was an almost ox-like 
strength. His aloofness from their boyish.talk was the 


balance of a judicial mind weighing ideas in a fine intel- 
lectual medium and withholding the final verdict until the 
last shred of evidence had been brought to light. 


But not everything along the wayside is inspiring or serious 
enough for a lavish bestowal of the precious gift of enthusiasm. 
Father McNabb’s friends indeed will value the gleanings all 
alike, knowing the one enthusiastic mind which is expressing 
itself throughout them all, but to a stranger “the certain artistic 
effort dominant throughout” will sometimes appear a fault, an 
enthusiasm of form in excess of the subject-matter, even though 
the fault might be a virtue in another man. This artistic effort, 
too, would seem to have betrayed the writer into an exaggeration 
in the lecture “On Miracles,” for he says: 

Descartes’ stay of two years at [the Jesuit College of] La 
Fléche had no doubt left some of his splendid gifts of 
skepticism as an heirloom in this frail-bodied Scottish wan- 
derer. The argument from the opposite proofs owes its 
existence to St. Ignatius’s method for making up the mind 
in matters of importance. It was a method not without 
danger, even in the hands of a saint. But applied to spir- 
itual problems by a youth of five and twenty, it became little 
less than a subtle weapon for immortal self-slaughter ! 


The implication in these words, though it vacillates between 
“no doubt,” “perhaps,” and the plain indicative “became,” is a 
stricture upon the “Spiritual Exercises,” a book whose contents 
omnia et singula the Holy See has approved of its own sure 
knowledge, and recommended as very useful and beneficial to 
the Faithful. Several of the twenty-five papers in the volume 
appeared in AMERICA. , a Ak 

Commercial Geography. By Epwarp Van Dyke RosINson. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. $1.25. 

South America: a Geography Reader. By IsaiAn Bow- 
MAN. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. $0.75. 

“There be three things,” says Lord Bacon, “which make a 
nation great and prosperous, fertile soil, busy workshops, and 
easy conveyance for man and goods from place to place.” Com- 
mercial geography deals with the causes and growth of com- 
prosperity, the localization of industries, and all 
the factors involved in these industries, natural, human 
and economic. For those who wish to learn of the history and 
growth of commerce, how it depends on soil and sea, on climate 
and on man, on the development of railroads and ship-canals, 
on the extension of telephone and telegraph service; what the 
natural resources of every cauntry of the earth are, and how 
the materials furnished by nature become the commerce of the 
world; ample information is provided in this new text-book by 
Professor Robinson. Many illustrations and varied colored 
maps add to its interest, and there is a neatness and simplicity 
about the whole plan of the book that deserve special praise. 

“South America” is one of a series of geography readers in- 
tended to accompany with interesting and picturesque details 
the formal teaching of that subject. Such a series deserves the 
highest commendation. South America is no longer only a 
great continent of countries and cities whose names we scarcely 
know. It becomes in this narrative of one who has spent ten 
years of travel and study there, a land of wondrous beauty and 
a treasure-house of commerce. Although the scope of this book 
is to empnasize the physical and commercial features of the 
continent; in the courtesy and hospitality of the people, in their 
lively faith, in their cathedrals and schools, in the “Christ of 


mercial 








the Andes” there is clear indication that the labors of those who 


toil “for the glory of the Cross’ have not been in vain. 
C. J. D. 





Historic Indiana. By JuLia HeNnperson Leverinc. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25. 

The celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of Indiana’s 
admission into the Union prompted the author to revise her 
original work, “The History of Indiana,” and bring it down to 
date. The intention of the present volume is to give, in popular 
form, an account of the various phases in the development of 
the Commonwealth, whose history must be gleaned from various 
sources not always accessible to the general reader. Fireside re- 
citals by pioneers, addresses at old settlers’ meetings, State 
records and papers have all been drawn into service in the writing 
of “Historic Indiana.” 

In the chapter on early churches in Indiana, the author 
gives a rather inaccurate description of the Jesuit Father who 
had come hundreds of miles in his canoe “to instruct and absolve 
the sins of the little isolated flock. With great satisfaction in 
the forgiveness of all their misdeeds, the assembly kneels on the 
floor of the rude chapel, counts its beads and gains absolution.” 
There is no further mention of the Catholic Church or the 
labors of Catholic priests in the rest of this chapter. The reader 
naturally asks: Are there any Catholics in Indiana? 

It is gratifying, however, to read in chapter the eighteenth that 
in “1793, Father Rivet held what was probably the first regular 
school in Indiana.” There is one paragraph given to the well- 
known Academy of the Sisters of Providence, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, and a very good though brief account of Notre Dame 
University. There are fifty-four illustrations in the volume. 
The author’s style is rather diffuse, and the number of quota- 
tions from speeches or papers does not make for the unity of 
the history. G.-C. F. 





The Musical Education of The Child. By Stewart Mac- 
PHERSON, Fellow and Professor, Royal Academy of Music, 
London. Boston: The Boston Music Co. $0.80. 

The Progressive Music Series. Book Two. By Horatio 
PARKER, OsporNE McConatuy, Epwarp BaILey Birce, and W. 
Otto MiessNer. Catholic Edition, edited by Rt. Rev. Bishop 
ScHremss, D.D., and Rev. Grecory Huvecrte, O.S.B. _ Bos- 
ton: Silver, Burdett & Co. $0.35. 

The first of these volumes is a treatise on the general musical 
upbringing of the child, in which the author calls for the unify- 
ing and systematizing of music-teaching, according to standards 
of enlightened thought, claiming that there are too many experi- 
menters in this profession. Like the ancient Greeks, he consid- 
ers a general knowlelge of music to be an important element in 
the proper formation of the child’s character, and maintains that 
this subject, as a means of self-expression and a help to de- 
velopment of the general faculties, should be taught in the 
schools as an integral part of the course, with definite relation- 
ship to other studies, especially literature. Seeing the impor- 
tance of creating educated listeners, as well as musicians, he em- 
phasizes the need of aural instruction, and recommends “ap- 
preciationgclasses” for stimulating interest and initiative, and 
leading the pupil through progressive stages to a critical, even 
creative knowledge of this elevating art. The author presents 
advanced ideas, and his well-written book may be read and 
studied with profit by parents, teachers, and all whose duty it 
is to cultivate that part of the child’s nature which responds to 
the ennobling influence of music. 

Book Two, of the “Progressive Music Series,” is intended for 
choral work with pupils of the fourth and fifth grades. It is 
divided into four parts: parts one and two covering technical 
work embracing melodies in the major scale and interval studies; 
part three comprising miscellaneous songs, of real merit; and 
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part four being a Gregorian Chant supplement, illustrating 
Psalm tones, the litanies, simple hymns, antiphons of the Blessed 
Virgin, responses for High Mass and Vespers, the ordinary 
Mass chants and the Asperges. This series will consist of four 
books, and has been adopted by the Archdiocese of Cincinnati 
for exclusive use for a period of five years. E. &. S: 





The Gate of Asia. By Witt1am WaArrFIELD. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

This is a good description of a journey from the Persian 
Gulf to the Black Sea. The writer draws the line between east 
and west in such a way as to leave the Turkish Empire to the 
west and Persia to the east. It is the line that separates the 
lowlands of the Mediterranean basin from the Iranian plateau 
and the Indian Ocean, running from the Persian Gulf to the 
Black Sea, the gateposts through which have surged the armies 
of rival empires. This is Mr. Warfield’s “Gate of Asia,” an 
obscure yet important part of the world toward which the 
Western nations are ever reaching out and the pivotal point in 
the Asiatic jealousies of the European Powers. The writer 
does justice to the scenic beauty of the land, the mountains and 
the plains that have proved such effective barriers in the past. 
‘The journey that he chronicles in so interesting a fashion had 
for its object definite scientific studies in the borderland of 
Asia, for the author believed that the comparatively insignificant 
mountains of Kurdistan formed an important link between the 
mountain systems of Europe and Asia. However, the book will 
-also appeal to the general reader, who can here learn of customs 
and traditions as strange as they are ancient, that carry the 
mind back to a civilization that was old before Western civiliza- 
tion began. The book is carefully written and finely illustrated. 


Se ©.-% 


East and West Through Fifteen Centuries. By Bnric.- 
Gen. G. P. Younc, C. B. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $12.00 

“The first time the claim of the Pope of Rome to a supremacy 
in the Church is made is in a letter in 777 from Pope Adrian I 
‘to Charles the Great.” Even if only casually made such a state- 
ment would of itself be sufficient to cause any writer’s knowl- 
edge of history to be considered unreliable. Yet the words 
‘quoted contain the actual preposition which the author of these 
two imposing-looking volumes has undertaken to establish in the 
1,200 pages of which his work is thus far composed. His method 
is characteristically Protestant in that it consists largely of a 
careful suppression of well-established facts that in any way tell 
against the thesis he wishes to maintain. Were a full refutation 
of his errors attempted, a number of lengthy articles would be 
required merely to sum up the definite conclusions at which the 
best-known modern historical scholars have arrived regarding 
‘the real position held by the Bishop of Rome during the early 
centuries of Christianity. But these conclusions Brig.-Gen. 
‘Young has not deigned even to take into consideration. The 
fundamental reason for all his perversion of plain historical 
facts is due to the author’s addiction to the three-branch theory 
-of the Catholic Church. Consequently the abundant evidence of 
Papal supremacy in the early Church must be cleared away. His 
inability to establish his position on any positive historical 
ground is only another proof of how untenable was the stand 
against Catholicism so hastily taken by wayward theologians 
from the very beginning of the Reformation. “That Roman 
and Catholic are identical,” says Harnack, in the Theologische 
Literaturzeitung for January 16, 1909, “I proved as a Protestant 
‘historian some twenty-two years ago,” and as he writes else- 
where “The Reformation not only destroyed the ecclesiastical 
constitution of the Middle Ages but also broke off all connec- 
‘tion with the Kirchenverfassung of the second and first cen- 


‘turies.” M. I. X. M. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


This fortnight’s Catholic Mind contains an excellent address 
on “The Catholic School System” which the Rev. George 
Thompson, of Portland, Oregon, delivered before an interde- 
nominational association called the Religious Education So- 
ciety. He told his non-Catholic hearers just why we maintain 
at such great sacrifices our educational institutions, and explains 
the scope and purpose of the spiritual training our children and 
young people are given. Protestants should find the lecture a 
light-bringer. “Shakespeare and the Modern Social Drama,” the 
other address in this number, was given by Father James J. 
Daly, S.J., to the graduating class of Villa Angela, Cleveland. 
With his usual literary discernment, he compares Shakespeare’s 
dramatic method with that of the “popular” playwright of today, 
who teaches that “It is right to do what mankind has always 
thought it wrong to do.” 





Alice Brown’s recent book, “The Prisoner” (Macmillan, $1.50), 
is the study of a man, well-born, refined and clever, who has 
spent some years in prison, and has done much. thinking on the 
problems of life. He comes forth from his incarceration, chas- 
tened, disillusioned and convinced that the unhappiness in the 
world is due mainly to the fact that all men, and women too, 
allow themselves to be fettered by some human weakness, which 
shuts them out from the full enjoyment of the sunshine of 
God’s earth. He is not altogether successful in convincing others 
of the justice of his theory, nor indeed in divesting himself of 
his own shackles; but the novel, which is cleverly written, ends 
with a rather clear hint that days of freedom and joy are in 
store for him, to be won by honorable patience and fidelity to 
ideals. , 





In “The World Mender” (Appleton, $1.35) Maxwell Gray sets 
forth the history of George Darrell, a poor village boy, who 
rises by a dominating personality and an inordinate ambition 
to the position of a leader among men. Born a Dissenter and 
with peculiar views” in regard to the unjust distribution of 
wealth, he adopts to a certain extent the ideas of Socialism. 
Prosperity and power tend, however, to modify his views, but 
not until he has sacrificed many of the pleasures of life to his 
ambition. The character of Sylvia will appeal to the reader, at 
the expense, however, of the hero who has sacrificed her on the 
altar of his ambition. The early life of Darrell and the final 
chapters of the book, wherein he awakens to a realization of all 
that is good in life, will be found interesting, but many of the 
intervening chapters are long drawn-out and tedious. 





The Abbé Charles Calippe, in “La Guerre en Picardie” (Paris, 
Téqui; Montreal, Granger), tells us with poignant emotion of 
the tragedies and sorrows of the war which he personally wit- 
nessed in the diocese of Amiens. The heroism of the devoted 
Sisters, everywhere found faithful in the hour of trial, forms 
one of the most consoling episodes of the story. A companion 
volume to this diary of events is found in Mgr. Tissier’s “Pour 
la Victoire” (Paris, Téqui). The inspiring little book is made 
up of letters, addresses, and so on, all bearing on the hopes of 
pastor and people for a happy termination of the present struggle. 
A spiritual note is sounded in every page. With the force and 
unction of which he is the master, the Bishop of Chalons em- 
phasizes the need of a complete return to the faith and the prac- 
tices of bygone days, if the country would win a real and lasting 
victory. A noble and apostolic inspiration breathes in these 
“watchwords” addressed without effort or elaborate study by a 
pastor to his suffering flock. 





Rosa Mutlholland’s latest story, “O’Loghlin of Clare” (Ken- 
edy, $1.25), carries the reader back to those unhappy days when 
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Catholic Ireland writhed under the whip of the penal laws, when 
to be “discovered” a Catholic meant forfeiture of all worldly 
possessions to the “discoverer,” while to harbor a priest meant 
banishment or death. The usual consequences of these rigorous 
measures, such as the stealthy gathering of the persecuted 
peasants for Mass in the’ bog, the devotion and sacrifices of the 
few Catholic gentry, the capture and foul murder of the saintly 
Franciscan, are all vividly delineated. Like a silver thread 
brightening these gloomy episodes is the love story which cul- 
minates in the conversion of the high-minded Hugh Ingoldesby 
and his happy marriage to the faithful Brona——The scene of 
“A More Excellent, Way” (Herder, $1.60), Felicia Curtis’s new 
story, is laid in England during the days of the “Papal aggres- 
sion” excitement of the last century. The book follows the con- 
ventional lines of the old-fashioned Catholic novel, for there 
are hidden jewels, a warning ghost, Anglicans and converts, and 
lovers twain who break off their engagement and become re- 
ligious instead. 





“Dickie,” one of the characters in “These Lynnekers” (Doran, 
$1.50), J. D. Beresford’s recent novel, compels attention from 
the very start. An English lad, different from the other 
Lynnekers, indeed the others exist only because of him, he is 
a puzzle to his family, for he is always doing or wanting to do, 
but never wanting to be. He forges ahead, a plain, blunt man, 
irresolute tin. the last. The story is well told and interesting. 
But Dickie’s advice to his sister to read. Renan’s “Life of 
Christ” is unfortunate, his religious views are regrettable, his 
notion of marriage is, to say the least, dangerous.——Gilbert 
Cannan’s new story, “Three Sons and a Mother” (Doran, $1.50), 
seems woven of Scottish fabric in English mills. The pattern 
is regular, the tale closely woven and cut off rather than ended, 
a little broad here, going out of his way there to cast a slur on 
the priesthood of Italy. The author brings one of the three to 
“win a new freedom” thus at his mother’s deathbed: “Gone was 
the notion of a Fall and a redemption, gone the myth 
of salvation in Christ, except so far as Christ stood for human 
joy through love gone the separation of good and evil,” 
and with this Jamie is set adrift on ‘a sea more treacherous by 
far than the broad Atlantic on which we last catch sight of him. 





“The Songs of a Vagrom Angel” (Kennerley, $1.00), that 
Elsa Barker says she took down one March day in Lon- 
don while a “deva, sylph, angel, or whatever it may be” paid 
her a twenty-two hours’ call, consist of some fifty long 
stanzas of very free verse which she wrote as fast as her 
“pencil could fly over the paper.” The angelic poetry here pub- 
lished is not at all of that rare quality one would naturally 
expect from a young-eyed cherub who listens in rapture to the 
music of the spheres: indeed many of the lines are prosy 
enough and their reputed author is at times decidedly earthy- 
minded for a spirit. He promised Elsa that “Some night when 
you least expect me, I shall thrust one of my naked feet through 
an aperture in the veil of nothingness that hides me from your 
eyes. Seeing the sole of my foot, your heart will swell with 
song.” The best of the “Songs” is the last which begins: 

You listen with joy to my music, but have you heard 

God sing? 
I am only a hoarse minstrel with a stringless lyre when 
He opens His lips in song. 





The two volumes of “Plain Sermons by Practical Preachers” 
(Wagner, $3.00) contain more than one hundred selections, deal- 
ing with as many different subjects. Dogmatic and moral topics 
that are both timely and practical are deftly handled, and listed 
according to the Sundays and the principal feasts. In the main, 
the sermons are such as could be delivered in twenty or twenty- 
five minutes, and they are prudently accommodated to the needs 








and capacity of ordinary Catholics. Some twenty different 
preachers are represented, among whom it is a pleasure to find 
the Right Rev. Bishops Bellord, MacDonald and Vaughan. In 
each case the sermon is preceded by an excellent synopsis, but 
the working-value of the volumes would be increased by the 
addition of indexes of subjects and authors.——“Italian 
Confessions: How to Hear Them” (The Paulist Press, 
$1.00), by Father Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., has the hearty 
approval of his Eminence Cardinal Farley. The booklet, 
as the author states, is meant for the priest who does not know 
the Italian language thoroughly, but is willing to spend some 
time and trouble in ministering to the occasional Italian who 
comes his way. A few hours spent over these simple and prac- 
tical sentences will enable every priest to hear confessions in 
Italian, or to say a few words in that language at a funeral. 





“A Pilgrim Prays” is the title of these musical lines in honor 
of our Blessed Lady which Arthur V. Kent contributes to the 
Ave Maria: 


Are those lilies in your hand, 
O my Lady, O my Lady? 
I have need of lilies, too. 
Dreams I dimly understand 
Come to me of whiteness, Lady, 
Though I am not white like you. 


Are your eyes twin holy stars, 
O my Lady, O my Lady? 
I have need of starlight, too. 
I have known so many scars,— 
Travailed in the darkness, Lady: 
Let me share the stars with you. 


Are your lips two prayerful songs, 
O my Lady, O my Lady? 
I have need of Fam 4 too. 
I would sleep where rest belongs. 
Pray that I attain it, Lady: 
Let me share deep calm with you. 





Mr. George Rippey Stewart, Jr., contributes to “A Book of 
Princeton Verse” which Mr. Alfred Noyes has edited, this mar- 
tial lyric on “The Knights of Rhodes” : 


Northward we look across the sea— 
The ridges rolling, rolling; 

And southward to the Turkish lines— 
The guns a death-knell tolling. 


Will Genoa not send a fleet, 
Nor yet one lonely galley? 

Will Christendom not lend a hand 
To die in our last rally? 


They stormed the outer wall today; 
The end will be tomorrow. 

And not a Christian sword has come 
To aid us in our sorrow. 


With Turk before, and sea behind, 
Cut off, betrayed, forsaken— 

What, bend we then the knee to grace, 
Or meet the fate unshaken? 


But no! Fight on a greater fight! 
What count our little losses. 

If still against the infidel 
We plant our Christian crosses? 


And this upon our tombstones write— 
Begrudge us not our story— 

“They died in fighting Christ’s own fight, 
And this alone is glory.” 


The honor of our cloven mail 
What simitar can sever! 

Be men today for half an hour, 

And heroes then—forever. 
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EDUCATION 
The Apologetic Catholic 


HE apologetic Catholic coughed behind his hand, thus 
registering conventional] but none the less miserable 
confusion. 

“My dear friend,” went on his neighbor in the “L” train, 
“it’s just this way. I can forgive the Catholic Church much, 
and as a tolerant man I do, but really her neglect of educa- 
tion during the ‘Dark Ages’ was quite inexcusable.” 

The apologetic Catholic sparred for time with another 
cough, but as there was a pause, he saw that something 
was demanded of him. 

“Of course,” he murmured, smiling like a criminal at the 
judge who was sentencing him, “it is rather difficult to ex- 
cuse, but—” 

“Excuse?” spluttered his neighbor; “why, it is quite un- 
pardonable. Certainly the function of any Church is the 
enlightenment of its people, and for the Church to neglect 
education in any age—well, you must forgive my saying so, 
but frankly, it quite turns me against your religion, don’t 
you know.” 

The apologetic Catholic ran his index finger between his 
collar and his neck, almost scorching it in the process, and 
looked despairingly at the passing L station. Only three 
more and then downtown and freedom from the subject of 
religion. If his Church had only a stronger case educa- 
tionally! 


INTERFERING WITH EDUCATION 


In his office the A. C. found his partner reading his paper. 
As he entered, the partner glared vengefully over the top- 
most line of print. 

“See the paper this morning?” he asked accusingly. 

“No,” said the A. C., “I was talking on the train down—” 

His partner laid his paper open on his knees and marked 
a place savagely with his index finger. 

“You’re a broad-minded Catholic,” he said, “so you won’t 
mind my speaking plainly. But here is an account of a new 
group of buildings projected by your Catholic University. 
Now, I don’t object to your Church, not altogether; but 
really it seems to me it is going quite outside its field in 
this whole educational scheme.” 

He paused and the A. C. coughed just in time to save 
the necessity of a rejoinder. For his partner went on, 
emphasizing each point with a sharp rap on the crackling 
paper. 

“Education is the function of the State, simply and solely 
of the State. Do you see any of the Protestant Churches 
interfering in education? Frankly, it looks to me like a 
patent attempt on the part of your Church to control the 
intellectual life of the country. The Church should always 
and everywhere confine herself to her own duties in which 
education is strictly not included. To speak quite plainly, 
the tendency of your Church to invade the educational field, 
now as in the past, quite turns me against your religion.” 

Religion was a frequent subject between them, and now as 
always the A. C. retreated leaving his flags and what Quaker 
cannon he possessed in the possession of the enemy. 


TILTING WITH CHRISTIANITY 


At luncheon, a customer from out of town led the conver- 
sation gradually to his pet subject of the hour, Nietzsche. 

“Now Nietzsche,” he went on, had the glorious ideal of 
a man—a great blond demi-god, with power in his arm 
and steel in his heart. 


A man without fear and without the 








weakness of pity was the man of his heart. You're a 
Christian, I take it?” 

The embarrassment of the A. C. would have moved to 
pity any but a follower of the pitiless Nietzsche. For 
Nietzsche was a dreadful name to him. Had not the mad 
philosopher punched terrible holes in the armor of Chris- 
tianity? So ‘twas said. There was nothing to do but shy 


like a colt at a yellow roadster. 


“Yes, I’m a Christian, but a broad-minded one, you 
know—” 
“Oh, I see. Well, I believe with Nietzsche that what we 


need is men of blood and steel, none of your weak, turn- 
the-other-cheek sort. Christianity has peopled earth with a 
race of cowards, don’t you know. The law of non-resistance 
to insult, of patience under injury is the more terrible im- 
pediment in the progress of evolution. Every great advance 
has been made at the point of a sword, you will remember, 
and frankly, the opposition of your Church to war and to 
active resistance is sufficient to turn me against your reli- 
gion.” 

Nietzsche and evolution in one breath. It was adding 
shrapnel to chlorine gas. The A. C. signalled wildly for 
the waiter, and the arrival of the check saved him the 
dreaded necessity of answering. But he rose feeling that 
that chap Nietzsche was a regular ecclesiastical battering 
ram. 


THe CHURCH AND WAR 


The headlines were announcing a tremendous, and prob- 
ably highly imaginative, victory as the A. C. entered the 
uptown L train and sank beside a neighbor who was 
wide-eyed over the news. As soon as he noticed the A. C. 
beside him, he abandoned the occupation of absorbing news 
for the more pleasurable occupation of dispensing it. 
Finally he said: 

“Just think of your Christian nations cutting one an- 
other’s throats like so many savages. What has Christianity 
done for the world’s peace? It has made men a race of 
warriors and armed Christian Europe to the teeth. Here’s 
Catholic Belgium and France, and Christian Germany, and 
Orthodox Russia firing machine guns and praying God to 
help them!” He was plainly growing excited. 

“But,” began the A. C., “look at the Church’s action in—” 

“Ah,” triumphed his neighbor, “look at the Crusades! 
Holy wars? Bah! If anything has turned me against your 
Church it is her constant and unequivocal defense of war.” 

That nigh the A. C. and his wife dined out. Next to him 
sat the principal of a high school, a maiden lady whose 
taste in dress and subjects of conversation were equally 
bizarre and deplorable. 

‘So you are a Catholic,” she said, in a tone that matched 
the lemon ice before her. 

“Well,” he began, and he could have murdered the woman 
who penned their place cards, “you see—” 

“Precisely,” she went on. “There is a point I have always 
wanted some Catholic to clear up for me. You hold the 
Papal dominion is merely spiritual, do you not? How then 
do you account for the fact that Popes have dared to dic- 
tate peace terms to princes and to force them to arbitrate? 
How have they dared to fling out their excommunications 
and their interdicts, to crown and to depose? Doesn't it 
look rather like unwarranted assumption of sovereignty?” 

The A. C. watched his hostess with appealing eyes? She 
seemed on the point of rising, and if he could stave off— 

“Of course, for our point of view—” 

“For,” continued the lady, fixing him through her lorgn- 
ette, “if anything could turn me against your Church, it is 
the unwarranted aggressions of its Popes.” 
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There was a rustle, his hostess rose, and the A. C. clapped 
his hand weakly to his heart, a saved man. 


THe Pope AND ARBITRATION 

Over the cigars the conversation waxed perfervid. 

‘I tell you,” blustered a red-faced man, who in business 
hours handled the output of a baby-food factory, “Wilson 
is not the man to arbitrate this war. There is only one 
man who can do it, and that is the Pope. He turned sud- 
denly to the A. C. “You're a Catholic, are you not?” 

“Yes,” assented the A. C., gripping his chair hard and 
staring straight ahead, “but—” 

“Now I don’t want to offend you, but will you please tell 
me why the Pope doesn’t interfere? If he were to step in 
and force these kings and kaisers and czars to arbitrate, he 
would make people believe he really wants peace. Why not 
excommunicate a few of those high and mighty potentates 
and interdict a few of their countries? That would bring 
them to time. Instead, he never lifts a hand. I'll tell you 
plainly, I was quite well disposed toward your Church, but 
the failure of the Pope to terminate this war has turned 
me quite thoroughly against her.” 

They carried the A. C. fainting from the room. Within 
an hour he was no more, and the post-mortem examination 
revealed five severe twists in his spine. The doctors said 
that a sixth seemed imminent, but he evidently expired 
from the tremendous nervous energy which was called for- 
ward to make it. So he passed away; but from his obitu- 
aries, as from his life, no one gathered that he was the 
product of a Catholic school. For our apologetic Catholic 
came of a family of “weak-kneed” Catholics, who, often to 
the astonishment of our separated brethren, habitually 
choose the “fashionable” school for their children. 

DANnteEL A. Lor», s.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


“Miss Sue Prasia” 


HE belongs to that society well known in song, story and 
heaven, as the Sisters of Charity, and her name is not 
really “Miss Sue Prasia.” When in the golden days “before 
the war,” she knelt before the altar in her Kentucky convent, 
the Bishop of the diocese gave utterance to a prophecy of error. 
“Henceforth,” he said, “thou shalt be called Sister Mary Eu- 
phrasia.” But alas for visions! A local tendency to shorten 
phrases, or an aptness for slurring syllables borrowed from 
the African element in the neighborhood, together with the 
uncertainty of a Protestant community in the South with regard 
to religious titles, has done its work. Despite the good Bishop, 
Sister Mary Euphrasia was long since affectionately rechristened, 
“Miss Sue Prasia.” 


In THE Pest-HousE 


Not that a title makes the slightest difference to Sister Mary 
Euphrasia, who I take it, has a horror of red-tape and all 
unnecessary frills. A hale and hearty lady and a confirmed 
optimist, she has looked upon life for some eighty years, to 
conclude that on the whole, it is good. Her eyes, clear un- 
troubled depths, like the eyes of a child, belie her fine old face, 
and hint an error in her casual statement that in the “later 
sixties,” she was in charge of the pest-house “in Lou’aville.” 
Turned for sixty years upon suffering’s pitiable victims and 
the far more sorrowful victims brought low in treading life’s 
easier paths, what scenes have been mirrored in those yet bright 
eyes! Settled discontent, incurable pessimism perhaps, might 
easily be the burden of her soul after her years of grinding 


service. But with a vision holier than lit the souls of Arthur’s 





knights who sought the Grail, she has steadily seen Christ in 
the poor and suffering, in the sinner as well as in the saint. A 
similar vision, I suppose, explains the incurable optimism of 
the Saints. I know that it explains the optimism of Miss Sue 
Prasia. 


REFORMING A FIREMAN 


“Most men and women are good,” she said, as young Sister 
Mary Pius came in to report that the fireman was “drunk 
again.” I here scented a possible exception to a statement 
which in young and inexperienced mouths expresses a hope 
rather than a reality. But Miss Sue Prasia hastened to explain. 
“He is rather delicate,” she commented, as with the indignant 
look of a white ribboner in a busy distillery, Sister Mary left 
the room, “and so I give him two bottles of beer a day, but not 
more. That is to keep him from whiskey and gin. He needs 
some kind of a stimulant, and the beer usually satisfies him. 
But sometimes, not often, he forgets. There is really nothing 
bad about him and we never have any real trouble.” As a 
problem in practical philanthropy the case of Frank, the fire- 
man, seemed worth a brief inquiry. It developed that Miss Sue 
Prasia’s unfortunate tippler was weak in memory as well as in 
will; but the fact that he had been “forgetting” for nearly ten 
years did not alter the patience of this venerable lady, who had 
taken him in from the streets to make’a man of him. I have 
no doubts of the final results. While there is life there is hope; 
and to be kind, even to a sodden drunkard, is to let loose a 
power of spiritual energy that cannot utterly fail. The man 
who pins his hope of reform on two bottles a day, is a vision- 
ary, but with Miss Sue Prasia’s patience and prayer to back 
him, he may in the end scale heights unknown even to total 
abstainers. 


Tue Breap-LINE AND THE POLICE 


Although engaged for nearly sixty years in work, not for 
humanity, but for men, women and children, I doubt if Miss 
Sue Prasia would fare much better in the class-room of a 
school of philanthropy than Mr. William Shakespeare with a 
paper in Freshman English. “Will ye put me in a book?” in- 
quires one of O. Henry’s characters. “I will not’’ is the ready 
answer. “No book would hold ye.” No set of rules, based on 
the historical concept of humanity, and elaborated in an easy 
chair, could hold Miss Sue Prasia, whose genius for charity has 
no recognizable limits, from a work that ought to be done. 
Bread-lines are not popular in these days; perhaps in large 
communities they are even harmful, but not in the territory 
ruled by Miss Sue Prasia. With food she imparts many a sage 
word of advice, sometimes rejected, but as often used to profit. 
Nor on necessary occasions, does she hesitate to defend her 
bread-line vigorously. It so happened on a frosty morning in 
January, some years ago, that a vigilant sleuth, eyeing the line, 
concluded that a closer examination might pan out a rare 
criminal. Summoning what is locally known as the “Black 
Maria,” he treated the shivering crew to a ride before break- 
fast, the terminus of the trip being the town jail. Miss Sue 
Prasia, reappearing, wondered at the sudden curtailment of the 
line, and learning the cause, the wires between the hospital and 
the police department were roused to a sudden activity. “You've 
got most of the bread-line in jail,” announced Miss Sue Prasia. 
“Send them back at once, for not a man has had his breakfast.” 
It is to the credit of the trembling chief of police that the 
“Black Maria” made another trip to the Hospital, to discharge 
a freight of sixteen destitutes, thus completing the bereaved 
bread-line. But all this was done in a Kentucky town, where 
you still greet a casual stranger by the title “neighbor,” and 
where, even if its accents are at times brief and peremptory, 
heart speaks to heart. In New York, this would be equivalent to 
an impious hand laid on the altar of the sacred State. 
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Unique ACCOUNTING METHODS 


Up to five years ago, Miss Sue Prasia sent out no bills and 
kept no financial accounts. A wave of “efficiency” then swept 
the community, and without changing its spirit, the hospital 
bought its first set of account books. If people could pay, 
well and good; if they could not pay, also well and good. When 
money came in, she put it in her pocket or in the drawer of an 
ancient cabinet, and when bills came in, as occasionally they 
did, she put her hand in her pocket, or unlocked the cabinet, 
and paid them. On second thought, I add that the cabinet was 
not kept locked. A very Christian method of keeping accounts, 
it seems to me, most like the Gospel plan of not having two 
coats, of not worrying about the morrow. She built an addi- 
tion for the darkies, Methodists, Baptists and Campbellites, most 
of them, and so great was her charity that she worked a miracle. 
She overcame the Kentucky darkey’s rooted horror of doctors 
and a hospital, and these poor benighted souls soon learned to 
love and utterly trust Miss Sue Prasia and her spiritual daugh- 
ters, many of them drawn from old Southern families, who 
treated them “just like white folks,” lavishing on them a care 
and a tenderness, hitherto beyond their concept of possibility. 


Tue Lorp Provipes 


The attending physicians and surgeons, the best in the com- 
munity, with all their confidence in this valiant woman, some- 
times wondered “where the money was going to come from,” 
and perhaps at times Miss Sue Prasia shared their wonder- 
ment. But this trustful daughter of Vincent de Paul gave away 
everything that she had, including herself, crowded the rooms 
and wards with poor patients, counseled the ignorant, soothed 
the suffering, conducted a pest-house, warned the unwary, shel- 
tered the homeless, and loved the erring, knowing quite well 
that it was the Lord’s work, not hers, and that He would take 
care of it. And He did, as He always does. She built a superb 
hospital, an inspiration to the profession and a blessing to the 
community. Men saw the hand of God in the work, and while 
through it many souls were brought to the light of faith, 
all who knew it, felt something of unworldly inspiration of 
Christian charity on which it was founded. 

Financial experts, no doubt, would have swooned away, at 
the thought of Miss Sue Prasia’s “shiftless” methods of hand- 
ling money, and hospital technicians might have deemed her an 
ignorant woman. Perhaps she dide measure up to the world’s 
definition of “ignorant,” but the world’s estimate counts for 
nothing, either here, or hereafter. This daughter of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, while neglecting no human means of real value, 
possessed that happy combination of practical common sense 
with a deep and sacrificing love of human beings as Christ’s 
brethren, which constitutes true wisdom. No school can teach 
it. God gives the beginning and the increase to such souls as 
willingly cast their cares upon Him. 


A BrooKtyN EXAMPLE 


I met Miss Sue Prasia last winter and was duly impressed; 
on second thought, despite her merit, she is not quite the unique 
figure I then pictured her. It was another Miss Sue Prasia, 
I am sure, who wrote this first rule of St. Peter’s Hospital in 
Brooklyn: 

The hospital is open to all, of whatever nation, class or 
creed; and those who cannot pay anything are received as 


readily as those who can, the preference being always given 
the poor. 


Their object in making this Annual Report, write the Sisters, 


is to acquaint the public, even so briefly, with the work being 
done at St. Peter’s, to render an account to their bene- 
factors of the charity dispensed through them to the sick 
poor of our city, to pledge anew their hearts, their minds, 
every moment of their lives to those under their care, and 





to beg, most earnestly—nothing for themselves—but for 
that assistance necessary for those demanding their help. 


This is no empty boast. Although the hospital has no en- 
dowment, two-thirds of its work, 38,269 days of treatment, were 
given free of charge. Of the remaining one-third, a small per- 
centage was paid for at the rate of “cost of support and main- 
tenance.” The Sisters, however, “are profoundly grateful” to 
all who help them “to give every moment of their lives” to 
the hard and often disgusting work of caring for the sick. 

What is the reason for their gratitude, the thankfulness of 
these Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis for the privilege of 
unlimited, unremunerated service? That is their secret and 
the secret of the King. Yet every Catholic knows it well. It is 
the reason that marks the essential difference between charity 
as an act of love of God, and charity as a profitable trade. 

Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


“The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People” has published an account of a lynching at Waco, Texas, 
that occurred on May 15, 1916, when a mob seized a negro who 
had been condemned to death after due process of law: 

This is an account of one lynching. It is horrible, but it 
is matched in horror by scores of others in the last thirty 
years, and in its illegal, law-defying, race-hating aspect, it 
is matched by 2,842 other lynchings which have taken place 
between January 1, 1885, and June 1, 1916. 


The “Waco horror” has prompted the Association to start 
a fund of $10,000 to be used in a crusade against lynching, that 
will be carried on by publicity and legal action. It is to be a 
nation-wide campaign against modern American barbarism. 





The Knights of Columbus have issued a pamphlet containing 
the views of prominent ministers on the Catholic Church. It is 
called a message to patriotic citizens, and its foreword reads: 


This is a message to patriotic citizens of all denomina- 
tions. If you are a patriot you will be interested in its con- 
tents; if you are not, please give it to one that is. You 
know the Catholic Church, next to our Government, is the 
biggest institution in this country, and this message is to 
tell you the truth about her and her people. If you are a 
Methodist, read what several Methodist ministers have to 
say. If you are a Congregationalist, a Baptist, an Episco- 
palian, or member of some other Protestant Church, you 
will find the views of your own ministers expressed in these 
pages. Even if you are not a church member, you wish to 
know the truth about the biggest religious organization in 
the world. 


The pamphlet concludes by summarizing fifteen calumnies 
against Catholicism and informing the reader that belief in 
such trash means an admission which no American cares to 
make, the rather humiliating one of being “taken in.” 





The Trumpet Call, the official organ of the Apostolic Union 
of secular priests for India and other English-speaking 
countries, gives India, with Burma and Ceylon, a total popu- 
lation of 315 millions: 


Of this vast number Catholics are only about two and 
a half millions, while Protestants of all denominations 
amount to about one and a half millions, the remainder, 
about 311 millions, are all non-Catholics, composed of 
Hindus, Mussulmans, Buddhists, Animists, Sikhs, Jains, 
Zoroastrians, Jews, etc. As the number of the European 
missionaries in India is being thinned and as it cannot 
be made good by the arrival of new missionaries from 
Europe in the near future, there is only one way left open 
for Catholic India to effect the conversion of India, and 
that is to have her own sons turned into missionaries. 
Missionaries we mean not only in the strictest sense of 
the word as restricted to the clergy of India, but mis- 
*sionaries also in its broadest sense as applicable to all 
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the laity as well, so that one and all—the clergy and laity 

—be apostles. 

It was Leo XIII who said, “Thy sons, O India, are thy 
salvation-workers.” Pius IX told his subjects the same thing, 
when license in the name of liberty was prevalent in Italy. 
“You ask me, when all these evils will have an end. I shall 
tell you. It will be when you, after praying and sighing in 
the church, will begin to act out of it.” 





In a Christian nation, the Christian school is a necessity, 
the editor of the Castle, the Rev. George J. Waring, U. S. A,, 
points out in a recent issue of that magazine: 

America needs to have the best schools in the world. 

A land of liberty must be a land of Christian virtue, or 

liberty will be swallowed up in greed and license. Chris- 

tian generations can be built up only by Christian edu- 
cation, and that is impracticable without the Christian 
school. Schools without distinctly Christian training 
may cultivate the intelligence, but that is far from 
enough. Schools must instil distinctively Christian con- 
victions and principles, and shape character to Christian 
virtue, or they cannot make a Christian people, and without 
that, says Washington, we cannot hope to be a happy nation. 


A school wherein the name of Christ is taboo, can scarcely 
be called Christian, nor can we expect that a few minutes 
Bible reading each day will effect Christian training, or instil 
moral virtue, the basic principle of citizenship. 





An effort is being made by the Federal Bureau of Education 
to extend the school savings-bank system: 


The plan is believed to have originated in France in 
1834, but it was in Belgium about 1873 that it was first 
popularized. Now it is in force in those two countries 
and has a pretty firm foothold in Germany, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Denmark, Australia and Canada. In this coun- 
try it was first adopted in Beloit, Wis., in 1876, but made 
little or no progress until instituted in Long Island 
City in 1885. Now it is in existence in some 1,200 
schools in more than 200 cities in the country. More 
than 200,000 pupils are depositors; deposits of four and 
a quarter million dollars have been made and more 
than one and a quarter million dollars are now on de- 
posit in the public school banks. 

The idea is to inculcate thrift, teach business methods and 
conserve health by reducing expenditures among the little ones 
for unwholesome food and drinks. Increase in national wealth, 
and decrease in pauperism and crime are the results ultimately 


hoped for. 





The American Israelite makes a strong plea for religious edu- 
cation, calling upon the members of the Jewish race to help in 
giving to America a national conscience: 


The fundamental duty of the Jewish home is to keep 
alive the demand for religious training of the young. 
Jewish education must come to be regarded as the one 
constructive activity in Jewish life which is of supreme 
importance, and to which every man, woman and child 
in Israel should be in duty bound to contribute some- 
thing, whether it be in means, in energy or in idealism. 

Jewish consciousness is synonymous with Jewish reli- 
gion. How lacking we are in both has become conspicu- 
ously manifest of late. We are told it is more important 
to be a good American than to be a good Jew, or that 
we should be Americans in public and Jews in private. 
Can you conceive anyone of our Christian fellow-citizens 
advising his coreligionists to be Christians in private and 
Americans in public, or uttering the doctrine that it is 
more important to be a good American than to be a 
good Christian? It is carrying coals to Newcastle to 
preach to Jews loyalty to America. We only make our- 
selves ridiculous by this tawdry music-hall patriotism, 
and sow suspicion in quarters where there never could 
have been the least inkling of a doubt as to our loyalty. 


In the writer’s opinion the Jew is neither true to country nor 
faith if the Jewish child is allowed to grow up a barbarian in 





matters religious. This is exactly the Church’s stand on the 
school question. 





A writer in the Churchman asks why there is “so much dead 
weight opposition in the Church to motion-pictures” : 

The motion-picture is not what it was eight or ten 
years ago. It was then proved piffling, shocking or 
inane. Out of this Tertiary Period it has emerged 
through the Stone Age of brutishness into the age of 
intelligence, esthetics, morals, humor and social values. 
Some credit should be given to an art, answering many 
human needs, which has sprung, like Jason’s warriors, 
into full and self-conscious manhood within some fifteen 
years! What if there are still some elements which 
grate on sensitive nerves, some crudities and some short- 
comings? They are the minor and fleeting gaucheries 
of youth. They too will pass. It is true that some pro- 
ducers walk boldly into the inner sanctuaries of life 
where angels fear to tread. Most of them have under- 
taken the quest to find those hidden forces and impulses 
which make or mar life. 

Do you desire to possess influence in changing the 
play-houses of your city for the better? Go to them, 
don’t stay away! Study the pictures and their effects 
on the audiences. Analyze their appeal. Form the ac- 
quaintance of the keen-minded proprietor who daily 
listens to the comments of his clientéle. Let him know 
when you are pleased. Speak to him about the future 
shows. Support the decent, conscientious men; and 
there are many. Discriminate between houses, if neces- 
sary. Results will surely follow! Don’t censor and 
condemn without accurate knowledge. 


The present age of the motion-picture can hardly be called 
golden, save in the terms of the box-office. The policy of discrim- 
ination advocated might help put a golden hue in the moral color 
of many films. 





According to the editorial view of the Philadelphia Even- 
ing Telegraph, Sunday observance will be upheld by whole- 
some public sentiment in that city: 

As long as that sentiment exists as it does in Phila- 
delphia, and in the State generally, there will neither be 
any successful attempt to repeal the laws or to break 
them by turning Sunday into a day of disturbance and 
public amusement. The day will be maintained as a day 
of religious devotion and of rest, as it deserves, and was 
intended to be. 

A people going at the pace the American people are 
going today need this day of rest and must have it. 
Moral and physical health require it. That rest can only 
be had by preserving Sunday as a day apart from the 
other days. If it were encroached upon to permit of 
professional baseball, theaters and other amusements, 
which some may contend to be harmless, the whole 
fabric would soon give way, and we should have practi- 
cally no Sunday at all. 


It is regrettable that the enthusiasm for Sunday observ- 
ance is not deeply rooted in enthusiasm for the Divine law, 
sadly neglected by the easy divorce legislation of the Key- 
stone State. The act of May 9, 1913, condemned by the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association, is a strange commentary on real 
religious observance: 

The measure makes it as easy as possible for a non- . 
resident to obtain a divorce. Instead of going to Reno, 
one need only rent a room somewhere in Pennsylvania, 
spend the ensuing year where he pleases, and at the end 
of that time bring his case before the court. The matter 
of obtaining service is also reduced to the least possible 
trouble. It may be made by publication in a journal 
which is not likely to be seen by the other party to the 
suit. It is possible, therefore, for a divorce to be 
without the knowledge of one of the persons chiefly in- 
terested. 


Maybe Sunday amusements would shatter the quiet of 
the Quaker Sabbath, but legislation striking at the marital 
tie, shatters more than quiet. It shatters one of the strongest 
bonds in human life. 














